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THE OLD ALEXANDRIA-GEORGETOWN 
CANAL and POTOMAC AQUEDUCT 


By Arthur G. Peterson 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Many people in Washington, D. C., and nearby Virginia 
and Maryland are familiar with the “Old Aqueduct Bridge” 
which preceded Key Bridge, but few realize that the original 
structure was in reality an aqueduct carrying a canal and tow- 
path across the Potomac high above the river and bringing 
agricultural products and coal from the hinterland to the 
Alexandria market. Many interesting events of considerable 
economic importance center around this old canal which was 
built in the District of Columbia and abandoned in Virginia, 
but strangely enough it seems to have escaped historical treat- 
ment except for a few incidental references, many of which 
were incorrect. 

The first agitation for a canal from Alexandria to George- 
town followed the authorization by Congress in 1805, of a 
dam or causeway to be thrown across that arm of the Potomac 
between Mason’s island and the Virginia shore. “This ob- 





1In 1846 the United States Governmnt retroceeded what is now Ar- 
lington County to Virginia. 
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structed the safer passage for boats and thus rendered the boat 
navigation from Georgetown to Alexandria at all times hazard- 
ous and impracticable, except in favorable weather,” and re- 
sulted in considerable injury to Alexandria’s trade.? 

In 1812, Congress passed an act authorizing the opening 
of a canal from Georgetown to Alexandria, and limiting the 
time for commencement to two years, but the War of 1812 
prevented commencement within the limited time.’ 

The canal question seems to have rested then for a con- 
siderable period, until Congress again in 1830 provided for the 
building of the Alexandria canal, and in 1832 authorized a 
donation toward the project.* 

Perhaps the Potomac channel at Mason’s island was im- 
proved after the War of 1812, for the agitation for a canal to 
Alexandria was of a different origin in 1830 from what it was 
from 1805 to 1812. The Potomac Canal Company, organized 
by George Washington in 1785, was succeeded by the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal Company in 1828. Alexandria citizens 
invested heavily in the Chesapeake and Ohio canal project un- 
der the original plan which was for this canal to terminate 
above Georgetown, but it was later decided, partly as a national 
protection measure, to extend the Chesapeake and Ohio canal 
into Washington.’ This decision took away the prospective 
benefits of the canal to the merchants of Alexandria; to the 
advantage of Georgetown merchants, and at the same time left 
Alexandria citizens encumbered with a heavy investment. 

The canal from Alexandria to Georgetown was first known 
as the Alexandria canal and later took the name Alexandria- 
Georgetown canal. An official report in 1890, subsequently 
quoted in other reports, states incorrectly that this canal was 
built in 1830, whereas 1830 marks only the authorization and 
preliminary planning, and construction of the Potomac aque- 





2 Report on memorial of Alexandria Canal Co. (U. S. Cong. 23d. Ist 
sess. Repts. of Committees No. 498. May 30, 1834). 


3 Ibid. 
4 Ibid. 
5 Ibid. 
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duct was not begun until 1833,° and was not completed for use 
until ten years later. 

The aqueduct was an integral part of the Alexandria canal 
and while the excavation of the canal from the south bank of 
the Potomac to Alexandria may have been completed several 
years before the aqueduct was finished, the author has found no 
evidence to show that this portion of the canal was used for 
navigation prior to the completion of the Potomac aqueduct. 
In fact, the available evidence points to the contrary. 

Some references credit the Alexandria canal as an extension 
of, or even as a part of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. The 
Alexandria canal, however, was an entirely separate enterprise 
and was connected to the Chesapeake and Ohio canal only in a 
physical sense and over a mile from the terminus of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal which at that time extended to the wharf 
at Seventh street S. W. in Washington. 

At first it was thought that the aqueduct could be constructed 
on piles, but it was discovered that piles would not withstand 
the spring ice floe and that it was necessary to construct piers 
of solid masonry. The building of the Potomac aqueduct, 
under the direction of army engineers, was one of the engineer- 
ing feats at that time.’ The eight solid masonry piers were 
constructed by coffer dams on the solid rock bed about 15 to 
20 feet below the river bottom and about 30 to 38 feet below 
the water level. They stand today issuing a challenge to pos- 
terity after resisting four million miles of the Potomac waters 
in upwards of a century. The eight piers of the aqueduct are 
105 feet apart and piers No. 1 and No. 8 are the same distance 
from the south and north bank respectively ; the last pier (No. 
8) was completed in 1840.8 The canal causeway or conduit 
was of wood construction because of the limited means of the 
company. The conduit was 1,446 feet long 36 feet above the 





6 William Trunbull. Report on the Construction of the Piers of the 
Aqueduct of the Alexandria Canal, 1835-1840, Washington, D. C., 1873. 

7On June 20, 1835, President Jackson and his cabinet honored the 
aqueduct construction with a visit. William Trunbull, /bid., p. 23. 


8 Ibid. 
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Potomac, 9 feet wide, and with a normal discharge of 68,- 
000,000 gallons of water every 24 hours.® 


The Alexandria canal was 7.12 miles long and cost $1,250,- 
000.'° From the southern end of the Potomac aqueduct the 
canal swung to the left and followed close to the Potomac to 
beyond Gravel Point. Here it swung to the right across the 
Columbia Turnpike, and then to the left following close to 
the Alexandria-Washington Turnpike and across Four Mile 
Run, on the south side of which it crossed the Alexandria- 
Washington Turnpike and at which point was a toll gate. The 
canal entered Alexandria just left of the turnpike, one block 
north of Montgomery street and five blocks from the Po- 
tomac."? 

The Alexandria Gazette and Virginia Advertiser in 1843 
made frequent comments on the prospective opening of the 
Alexandria canal, which had been delayed because of settling 
and breaks in the causeway after water was first admitted. 
However, the enthusiasm for the canal seemed to have been 
considerably dampened because of the great amount of time 
and money required to build the aqueduct and also because of 
the advancement in railroad and steamboat transportation, 
which made it seem very doubtful if the citizens of Alexandria 
would ever be able to realize a profit on their large invest- 
ment.’ Had the future use of steam tugs for towing canal 
boats on the Potomac been known at the time, the aqueduct 
would never have been built. 

However, after the many years of waiting, it was a glad 
day when the first canal boats with farm produce arrived in 
Alexandria, December 2, 1843. The occasion is well described 





9 The American Cyclopaedia, Vol. III, p. 682-86. 

10 Preliminary Report of the Inland Waterway’s Commission, 1908. 

11 The course of the canal as pictured on a map in a Report regarding 
Potomac Aqueduct... (U. S. Cong. 26th, 2d. sess. Sec. doc. 178, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1841.) 

12 Atexandria was still a part of the District of Columbia and the 
popular diversion as represented by the Alexandria Clay Club, and not 
unlike the District of Columbia now, was an exuberant appeal for a right 
to vote. Alexandria Gazette and Virginia Advertiser of October 24, 
1843, and other dates. 
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in the following quotation from the Alexandria Gazette and 
Virginia Advertiser of December 4, 1843: 


Alexandria, D. C. 
Monday Morning, December 4, 1843. 


OPENING OF THE ALEXANDRIA CANAL 


On Saturday last, the Alexandria Canal, connecting this 
town with the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, was officially open- 
ed for trade and navigation. 

After all the trials and difficulties that have accompanied 
the work, the day, at last, arrived when the Canal boats could 
float across the Potomac, over a splendid and permanent aque- 
duct, and be brought to the town of Alexandria, along a Canal 
seven miles long, without a single lock or other interruption. 

On the 4th of July, 1831, the first spade full of earth on 
the Canal was thrown up—and on the 2nd of December 1843, 
the first Canal boat reached town. The locks bringing the 
Canal into the river, are now in the course of construction, 
and will be finished next year. 

The President and Directors of the Canal Co., the Mayor, 
and a large number of our fellow citizens, went up to the 
Potomac aqueduct in the morning, and there with the En- 
gineers and other officers of the Company, embarked in the 
Canal Boat Pioneer, and after a pleasant and short passage of a 
little upwards of an hour, down the Canal, reached its ter- 
minus at the Corner of Washington and Montgomery streets. 
The boat stopped amidst the cheers and congratulations of a 
large crowd assembled to witness the interesting sight, and 
the heartiest tokens of satisfaction were given on the ground 
and throughout the whole town. 

In honor of the event a salute was fired, the national flag 
was hoisted at the Public Square, and the vessels in port were 
decorated with flags. 

In the course of the afternoon a Canal Boat from Washing- 
ton County, Md., loaded with flour, also arrived. 

We repeat, now at the completion what we said at the com- 
mencement of the Canal—May this important work succeed 
and prosper—may it more than realize our warmest hopes— 
and may it RESTORE AND PERPETUATE the TRADE 
and PROSPERITY OF ALEXANDRIA. 


Canal navigation on the Alexandria and the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canals was generally suspended for from 3 to 4 months 
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during the winter. In 1844 considerable quantities of flour 
and some other farm produce entered Alexandria over the 
canal, frequently amounting to 1,000 barrels or more of flour 
per day.’ Receipts were usually larger in the fall, especially 
toward the time for closing navigation, and again in the spring. 
In two days, November 22 and 23, 1844, 2,700 barrels of 
flour arrived by the Alexandria Canal.‘ Canal boats carried 
from 100 to 350 barrels of flour each. 

Prices of “canal flour” were first quoted in the Alexandria 
market quotations in 1844 and during 1844-1845, canal prices 
were generally 15 cents per barrel above “wagon prices”, and 
as early as November 1845, “canal flour” was bought and sold 
on a to-arrive basis. The flour arriving by canal from Lou- 
doun, Frederick and other inland counties was generally of a 
superior quality to the flour brought in by wagons. 

Sometimes during a dry season the navigation was impaired 
directly and also indirectly by lack of water power for flour 
milling in the hinterland. 

“The Great Western’s (ship) news has advanced prices— 
The stock of flour, from want of water at the mills, is very 
small, and there is a considerable demand, from the West In- 
dies, which keeps the market bare of the article. Whether 
present prices will be sustained is hard to say; but we con- 
sider it doubtful ; and would remind our friends, to be cautious, 
remembering English news in former years—particularly last 
year—when such large amounts were lost.’ 


The first telegraph line in America was erected between 
Washington and Baltimore in June 1844 reaching Boston in 
1845, and the Magnetic Telegraph Company operating from 
Washington to New York, was the first telegraph company 
organized in America.‘® This marked a new era in the dis- 
semination of news in eastern and soon in the western part of 
the United States. “News by Magnetic Telegraph”, began 





13 Jbid., April 8, 1844; October 16, 1844. 

14 Jbid., November 24, 1844. 

15 Jbid., Oct. 3, 1846. 

16 Abstract of the seventh Census. Washington, 1853, pp. 107-113. 
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to appear on the front page of Alexandria newspapers in 1846, 
but the above quotation shows that news from Europe still 
reached America very slowly, nor was the news of a ship cap- 
tain always reliable. 


The Irish famine and poor crops in Europe greatly increased 
the demand for flour and grain and Alexandria’s grain trade 
resembled the flourishing aspect of the Napoleonic war period. 
Because of the urgent foreign demand, the standard of flour in- 
spection at Alexandria was lowered, to the immediate, but not 
permanent, benefit of Alexandria miliers and merchants; not 
of producers, for the standard of wheat inspection was main- 
tained.7 The crop year 1846 was often referred to by Alex- 
andria merchants as “a glorious epoch” in their business.1* 


The following excerpt from the Alexandria Gazette and Vir- 
ginia Advertiser of July 2, 1847, gives a good picture of the 
Alexandria canal trade for about two months at that time, 


Alexandria Canal Trade, from April 21 to June 26, 1847 


Descending Ascending 
Boats 151 Boats 140 
Wheat 31,266 bu. Fish 2,264 bbls. 
I. Corn 73,083 bu. Salt 220% tons 
Oats 4,355 bu. Plaster 427% tons 
Bran, shorts, etc. 11,492 bu. Lumber 
Whiskey 158 bbls. Shingles, etc. 215% tons 
Corn meal 10,424 bu. Fresh fish & sundries 
Flour 15,207 bbls. 


Shipments of wheat and flour, however, were normally low 
in May and June before the new wheat crop was harvested. 
Corn shipments, on the other hand, were highest in the spring. 
Fish, salt, plaster for fertilizer, shingles, special lumber, shoes, 





17 Alexandria Gasette and Virginia Advertiser, June 6, 1848. 


18 A. G, Peterson, The Alexandria Market Prior to the Civil War, 
William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magasine, April, 1932, 
pp. 104-114; Early Nineteenth Century Flour Prices (Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, 1815-1860), the Northwestern Miller, July 20, 1932; Historical 
Study of Prices Received by Producers of Farm Products in Virginia, 
1801-1927, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Technical Bulletin No. 37, 
March, 1929, pp. 129, 150. 
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hats, other dry goods, and groceries were the principal ar- 
ticles shipped inland. 

The increase in railroad traffic was creating considerable 
competition by 1847 and the future significance of railroad 
transportation was becoming apparent. Vociferous expres- 
sions of superficial optimism were heard from canal officials 
and loyal newspaper men, as is typical of officials in a period 
of depression. 

The amount of coal carried East by the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad increased from 5,000 tons in 1843 to 50,000 tons in 
1847.19 

In 1850, the Chesapeake and Ohio canal extended its long 
arm to unlock the buried treasures of the Cumberland “Black 
Indies’, and let them float to the eastern seaboard. The first 
boats to arrive in Alexandria with coal via the canal from 
Cumberland were the Freeman Rowdon and the Southampton, 
on October 17, 1850, and they were received in Alexandria by 
a salute of 100 guns and other demonstrations.” 

Coal shipments gave new life to the canal trade. Coal be- 
came the chief article of commerce on the Alexandria canal 
and constituted the great bulk of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal trade after its completion in 1850. The canal freight 
rate on coal at first was $.74 per ton from Cumberland to 
Georgetown (about 2% cents per ton-mile), but the canal 
company agreed to reduce the rate to $.54 per ton if the coal 
companies would guazantee canal shipments of 300,000 tons 
per year, and to $.37 per ton for a guarantee of 600,000 tons 
per year.*! 


In 1866 a bill was introduced in the Virginia Assembly pro- 
viding : 





19 Twenty-first annual report of the B. & O. Railroad, p. 55; quoted 
in the Alexandria Gasette and Virginia Advertiser, January 26, 1848. 

20 Jbid., October 19, 1850. The Freeman Rowdon later on a return 
trip carried 25 tons of slate from Alexandria for the Episcopal Church 
in Cumberland and in addition carried 2% tons of salt. Jbid., November 
21, 1850. 

21 [bid., December 3/ 1850. 
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That the interest of the Commonwealth in the Alexandria 
Canal Company be, and the same is hereby transferred to the 
City of Alexandria. Provided however, that if at any time 
hereafter the profits of said canal shall enable the Company 
to pay any dividends on its stock, the same shall be collected 
from time to time, and paid by the City of Alexandria into the 
Treasury of the Commonwealth free of all charges or deduc- 
tions.** 


This bill was apparently enacted for the canal is later listed 
as owned by a corporation. The canal company was in a de- 
pressed state from the loss of traffic during the Civil War, 
but the canal traffic revived considerably after the war and as 
late as 1880, carried an annual freight of 125,931 tons.?* 

The Alexandria canal trade declined rapidly after 1880. In 
that year the total receipts were $4,386, (about 14 cent per ton 
mile) while total expenditures including repairs to the Potomac 
aqueduct amounted to $9,200.24 The canal was permanently 
abandoned by 1888 and perhaps somewhat earlier, for the 
timbers in the causeway had been sold to Mr. H. P. Gilbert 
and were being sawed into planks and boards in 1888. Some 
of the shelvings now in use in W. T. Weaver & Son’s Hard- 
ware Company in Georgetown were made from the pine tim- 
bers of the aqueduct causeway.”® 

Very few old boatmen are now living who boated over the 
aqueduct and Alexandria-Georgetown canal about half a cen- 
tury ago. One of the two interviewed by the writer is Mr. 
Thomas H. Trundle of Georgetown. Mr. Trundle made fre- 
quent trips on the Alexandria-Georgetown canal in the early 
eighties and as a young man, one of his most lasting impres- 
sions of crossing the Potomac aqueduct was to see the water 





22 [bid., February 5, 1866. 

23 United States Census of 1890, Report on Transportation, Part II, 
p. 484. 

24 Compendium of the Tenth Census of the United States, 1880, Part 
II, pp. 1304-1305. 

25 From an interview with Mr. W. T. Weaver, May 1930. Mr. 
Weaver came to Washington in 1888 and helped saw the causeway tim- 
bers into planks and boards. He later succeeded Mr. Gilbert in the 
hardware business on Wisconsin Avenue near M Street in Georgetown. 
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gush from the shutes in the causeway between the piers as the 
on-coming canal boat raised the water level until water rushed 
out through the overflow shutes. 

After the abandonment of the Alexandria canal, canal boats 
entered the Potomac, from the Chesapeake and Ohio canal 
through the outlet lock at Rock Creek in Georgetown and a 
few through “Old Outlet Lock” one mile above Georgetown, 
and were pulled to Alexandria by steam tugs. 

The birth and decay of the little Alexandria canal is syn- 
chronous with the “Canal Era” of nineteenth century America. 
It may be called a somewhat neglected phase of George Wash- 
ington’s dream of a national waterway extending West from 
the Nation’s Capital through the heart of the Nation. 
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On April 7th and June 2, 1724, twelve heads of families 
$s syn- appeared at a court held for Spotsylvania county, Virginia, 
nerica. in order to prove their right to take up land according to royal 
Wash- charter. They made oath that they had come to Virginia in 

from 1714 and asked that certificates be granted them to take up 


fifty acres of land for each member of their families. Ac- 
cording to the court records, as published in the Virginia Mag- 
azine, Vol. XIII, pp. 367-370, their names were as follows: 


1. Jacob Holzclaw, his wife Margaret and John and Henry, 

his sons. 

Herman Fishback and Kathrina his wife. 

John Fishback and Agnes his wife. 

John Camper and Alice Kathrina his wife. 

Johannes Martin and Maria Kathrina his wife. 

John Spellman and Mary his wife. 

John Huffman and Kathrina his wife. 

Joseph Cuntz, his wife Katherina, his son John Annalis 

[sic] and Kathrina his daughter. 

9. Jacob Rickart [Rector], his wife Elizabeth and his son 
John. 

10. Milchert Brumback and Elizabeth his wife. 

11. Dillman Weaver and his mother, Ann Weaver. 

12. Peter Hitt and Elizabeth his wife. 


These affidavits mention only twenty-nine persons, although 
other contemporaneous documents state that the colony con- 
sisted of some forty persons. The orders to the surveyor to 
lay out these lands were not given till May 1729. Some of 


ONAN PWN 
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them were not issued to the colonists. Possibly they were 
assigned to Governor Spotswood, who had been instrumental 
in bringing these people to Virginia. 

In order to trace these settlers to their original homes in 
Europe, it is first of all necessary to find out what contem- 
poraneous records have to say on this subject. All the rec- 
ords are unanimous in stating that the heads of all these twelve 
families were miners from Germany. 


Christopher, Baron von Graffenried, who acted as an inter- 
mediary in bringing this colony to Virginia, refers to it several 
times in his “Relation of My American Project”. Thus he 
writes: “We made a formal agreement with some German 
miners to carry on the whole thing. Mr. M. [Michel] made a 
voyage to Holland to confer with the chief of the miners, who 
was to prepare all the tools and supplies necessary for this 
enterprize, the cost of which was nearly one thousand ecus 
[crowns] in silver.” (Todd, V. H., Christoph von Graffen- 
ried’s Account of the Founding of New Bern, Raleigh, 1920, 
p. 386.) 

Again in another passage, when referring to his return to 
England in the summer of 1713, Graffenried writes: “I can- 
not omit to relate that when I reached London I was shocked 
to learn that Mr. J. Justus Albrecht with some forty miners 
had arrived. This caused me not a little pains, worry, vex- 
ation and expense, since these people had come there so blindly, 
thinking to find everything necessary for their support and 
their transportation to the American mines. But there was 
nothing on hand for them, and I was myself so lacking money 
that I could scarcely get enough for my needs .. . . What was 
now to be done? I knew nothing better than to direct these 
people back home again, but this seemed so hard for them 
they preferred to hire themselves out for four years as ser- 
vants in America than to return. In the meantime no ship 
was ready to sail to America, and they had to stay through 
the whole winter till spring in London.” (Todd, 1. c., p. 258.) 


Upon their arrival in Virginia the Governor laid their case 
at once before the Executive Council. The minutes of the 
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Council of April 28, 1714, state: “The Governor acquainting 
the Council that Sundry Germans to the number of forty-two 
men, women and children who were invited hither by the 
Baron de Graffenried are now arrived, but that the said Baron 
not being here to take care of this Settlement, The Governor 
therefore proposed to settle them above the falls of Rappa- 
hannock River to serve as a Barrier to the Inhabitants of that 
part of the Country against the Incursion of the Indians.” 
(Virginia Magazine, XIII, 362f.) 

The Governor also succeeded in having the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia pass a law in 1714 to “exempt certain German 
Protestants from the payment of levies for seven years and 
for erecting the Parish of St. George.” Its opening sentence is 
as follows: “Whereas certain German Protestants, to the num- 
ber of forty-two persons or thereabouts, have been settled above 
the falls of the River Rappahannock, on the southern branch 
of the said river, called Rapidan, at a place named Germanna, 
in the county of Essex and have there begun to build and make 
improvements for their cohabitation, to the great advantage of 
the colony and the security of the frontiers in those parts from 
the intrusion of the Indians” .... (Kemper, Fishback Family, 
p. 28). 

After residing at Germanna for four years and being unable 
to secure land at Germanna (which land the Governor had 
taken up for himself) the colonists not only made a move to 
secure a permanent settlement for themselves in Fauquier 
county, but they also sent a representative to Europe to col- 
lect money for the erection of a church and schoolhouse in the 
new settlement. Appeals in behalf of the colony were inserted 
in a number of German newspapers and periodicals, asking 
for contributions. From one of the periodicals of the year 
1720, called “Europaeische Fama” we quote the following: 

“It is well known that in the year 1709 many families from 
the Palatinate and other German lands went to England. The 
intention of these German emigrants was to be transported 
from Great Britain to America, in order to make there per- 
manent settlements. This remarkable emigration of Germans 
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has had an amazing fate..... Seventy two families came to 
Virginia, but in such a manner that the majority of them had 
to pay the expenses of their transportation, according to the 
custom prevailing there, by a service of several years among 
the English people there. The rest, who remained free from 
this service, consisted of 32 families, of which 20 were Evan- 
gelical Lutherans and 12 Evangelical Reformed, with whom 
was a Reformed preacher, named Henry Haeger, 76 years of 
age. In the year 1714 they founded a colony in the above- 
mentioned Virginia, named Germantown. It lies on the river 
Brabehenck [Rappahannock].” The appeal sent out by the 
colony was signed by its two elders, John Jost Merdten and 
Hans Jacob Richter. 

We get more definite information about the original homes 
of these people from the diaries of Moravian missionaries, who 
visited the settlers, after they had removed to Germantown, 
in Fauquier county, which removal took place after the re- 
turn of their agent in 1721. 


The Rev. Matthew G. Gottschalk described Germantown as 
follows in 1748: “It is like a village in Germany, in which 
the houses are far apart. It is situated along a little creek 
called Lucken Run [Licking Run]. They are from the Siegen 
district and are all Reformed people. They live about ten 
miles from the Little Fork of the “Rippehaning”. They have 
as their reader the old Mr. Holzklo, who receives annually 
from each family thirty pounds of tobacco as salary.” Of 
the German settlement on the Little Fork of the Rappahan- 
nock, Gottschalk reports: “Twelve families of the Siegen dis- 
trict, being of the Reformed religion, live there close together 
. ... The brother of our Matthew Hoffman, John Henry 
Hoffman, also lives there, and I lodged with him. They built 
a small, neat and suitable church and engaged one of their 
number, John Jung, to be “Reader” in the church, who con- 
ducts services for them every Sunday.” 

Bishop August G. Spangenberg visited Germantown with a 
companion on July 30, 1748. They describe Germantown as 
follows in their diary: “On July 30th, they came, towards 
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evening, to the Licken Run, or Germantown, where they lodged 
with an old friend by the name of Holzklau. The little village 
is settled with Reformed miners from Nassau-Siegen. They 
live very quietly together and are nice people.” (Virginia Mag- 
azine, XI, pp. 232f, 241). 

Finally in 1759, Jacob Spillman brought suit against Mary 
Gent, his stepmother, to restrain her from conveying her part 
of the land to the Gent children. The bill of complaint states 
that “in 1718 Jacob Holtzclaw, John Hoffman, John Fishback, 
Peter Hitt, Harman Fishback, Tillman Weaver, John Spilman 
and several other Germans made an entry of a large tract of 
land known as Germantown in Fauquier county, that said 
Germans entered into an agreement with each other that they 
be at equal expense in perfecting title to the land and that said 
lands should be divided equally by lot among us, who were 
Germans born beyond sea out of allegiance of our sovereign 
Lord the King, that only Hoffman, Fishback and Holtzclaw 
were naturalized, and it was agreed that the patent should be 
issued in the name of these three and that they should make 
leases for 99 years to each partner.” (Kemper, W. M., The 
Fishback Family, p. 43f). 

We have reviewed the evidence more at length because 
doubt has been expressed by some of the descendants of these 
colonists whether all of the colonists were really Germans. In 
view of the evidence presented there seems to be no doubt on 
this question. All of the contemporaneous documents agree 
that they were Germans. The last document quoted enum- 
erates seven persons by name and not only calls them Ger- 
mans but implies that all the rest were German likewise. There 
is also general agreement that they were German miners from 
Siegen in the County of Nassau-Siegen. 

These statements are further corroborated by tradition which 
has been preserved in one of the families, namely the Kempers. 
James Kemper, a grandson of John Kemper, the emigrant, 
wrote in his autobiography in 1828: 

“My grandfather, John Kemper, was born in the County of 
Nassau-Siegen, on the river Sieg, but how near the town of 
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Siegen I have no documents to show. He finally resolved to 
embark for the New World, and did so with a company of 
about twelve families, who were perhaps all related by con- 
sanguinity or affinity.” 

Another member of this family, John Kemper, son of John 
Henry Kemper, who emigrated to Pennsylvania in 1738, wrote 
in 1814, even more explicitly to James Kemper: 

“My grandfather’s Christian name was John George. He 
was twice married. By his first wife he had four children; the 
eldest was John, the second John Henry, who was my father. 
By his second wife he had a son and a daughter—John George 
and Juliana—the mother of Mrs. Hiestand. . . . My grand- 
father lived in a village called Missa, three leagues from the 
city or town of Siegen (the river or creek Sieg runs near 
the town) in the circle or principality of Nassau Siegen, about 
twenty leagues or sixty miles from Cologne on the river Rhine.” 

Finally Charles Kemper (1756-1841), grandson of the emi- 
grant John Kemper, begins the record of his family Bible as 
follows: 

“John Peter Kemper, son of John Kemper of the town of 
Muesen, near the city of Siegen in the State or County of 
Nassau, in Germany, was born in Germanna in Virginia De- 
cember 25th, 1717. Elizabeth Kemper, the daughter of John 
Fishback, of the town of Truback near the city of Siegen, in 
the State of Nassau in Germany, was born at Germantown 
Virginia, February 13th, 1723. John Fishback’s wife was 
Agnes Hager.” 

With this evidence before him it was not difficult for Mr. 
Willis M. Kemper, author of the Kemper Genealogy (1899) 
to locate the Kemper family at Muesen, a village in the neigh- 
borhood of Siegen. He also recovered from the records at 
Siegen the entries regarding the Fishback (Fischbach) family, 
which he published in The Fishback Family, in 1914. 

In 1927, the writer visited Siegen and found in the church 
records of the Reformed church there entries referring to 
other members of the 1714 colony. But, as his stay at Siegen 
was too short to make exhaustive search of the records, he 
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asked several friends to assist him in his search, which they 
did most readily. They were the Rev. Dr. Albert Heider, at 
present pastor of the Reformed Church at Netphen, the Rev. 
Heinrich Paul Heider, pastor of the Reformed Church at 
Muesen, and Mr. Lothar Ihrle, a genealogist of Frankfort, 
Germany. Dr. Hans Kruse, Director of the State Museum at 
Siegen, also contributed an important item. He discovered in 
the city archives at Siegen an entry, which he published in the 
historical periodical Siegerland, issued by him (Vol. X, 1928, 
p. 90) according to which “three of the emigrants, who came 
from Muesen, John Kemper, John Jost Merten and Melchior 
Brombach, because they left their homes without permission, 
were punished by the City Council of Siegen, by having their 
property confiscated, which would have come to them upon the 
death of their parents.” This statement adds two more persons 
to those having come from Muesen, John Jost Merten (Martin 
of the Virginia records) and Melchior Brombach (Melcherd 
Brumback of the Virginia records). We shall arrange the va- 
rious families according to their homes in Germany, from which 
they came. Both Christian names and surnames have been 
preserved in the forms in which they occur in the German 
records, with all their variations in spelling. 


A. FAMILIES FROM MUESEN 


The dates as given below differ in a number of particulars 
from those given by Willis M. Kemper in his two books, but 
the present dates have been carefully checked over, with the 
differences constantly kept in view. The church records at 
Muesen begin in 1649. 


I. THE KEMPER FAMILY 


Johannes (John) Kemper, Jr., the smith, born about 1636; 
died Nov. 16, 1668, at Muesen. He married Ist, Juliana 
———., who died Oct. 21, 1655. Children: (1) Marie Elis- 
abeth, b. —————;; died Nov. 16, 1668; (2) Hans Jacob (John 
Jacob), bapt. Febr. 11, 1649; (3) Johannes, bapt. July 21, 
1650; ;(4) Anna Magdalena, bapt. Febr. 21, 1653. He mar- 
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ried 2nd, Anna Low (Loew), June 12, 1658. She married 
again, May 6, 1673, Hans Paul Reichard, of the County of 
Braunfeld. She died Febr. 4, 1687. The children of John 
Kemper and Anna Loew were: (1) Balthasar, bapt. Aug. 5, 
1657; buried Aug. 12, 1657; (2) Anna Margarete, bapt. Sept. 
19, 1658; (3) Hans Jorg (John George), bapt. Jan. 4, 1663; 
(4) Johannes, bapt. Dec. 4, 1665; died Oct. 13, 1689; (5) 
Matthias, bapt. Aug. 4, 1668; buried Dec. 10, 1668. “Jo- 
hannes Kempfer, the smith, and his daughter Marie Elisabeth, 
were buried Nov. 16, 1668.” 

Johann Georg Kemper, bapt. Jan. 4, 1663. He married Ist, 
Apr. 30, 1691, “Agnes Kleb, da. of the late Johann Kleb.” 
Their children: (1) Johannes, born July 8, 1692. Emigrated 
to Virginia in 1714. (2) Johann Heinrich (John Henry), 
born Apr. 18, 1696; emigrated to Pennsylvania in 1738. (3) 
Hans Paulus (John Paul), born Febr. 25, 1699. (4) Anna 
Margarete, born Jan. 20, 1703. She married at Krombach, 
Oct. 1, 1729, Johann Thomas Curth. “On Dec. 27, 1703, died 
Agnes, wf. of Johann Georg Kemper and was buried the fol- 
lowing day.” Johann Georg Kemper married 2nd, Oct. 26, 
1704, Anna Margareta, da. of Johannes Waffenschmidt. She 
died at Muesen Jan. 8, 1743, and was buried there Jan. 10, 
1743. Their children: (1) Johann Georg, bapt. Jan. 31, 1706; 
(2) Anna Juliana, born Dec. 30, 1708; (3) Georg, bapt. Aug. 
28, 1712. “On Oct. 23, 1731, died the honorable Johann Georg 
Kemper, elder of this congregation, and was buried on Oct. 
25th.” 


II. THE MERTEN (MARTIN) FAMILY 


Jacob Merten, Bergschoffe (chief miner), born about 1634. 
He died Oct. 19, 1689. He married, Jan. 24, 1654, Margarete 
Eichen, who died Sept. 1, 1693. Their children: (1) Elisa- 
beth, bapt. Jan. 19, 1655; (2) Barbara, bapt. Aug. 17, 1656; 
(3) Christophel, bapt. Oct. 11, 1657; died Dec. 16, 1714; (4) 
Hans Jacob, bapt. Sept. 23, 1660; died Aug. 26, 1693; (5) 
Eustachius, bapt. Jan. 31, 1664; died June 3, 1699; (6) Jost, 
bapt. Jan. 19, 1667; (7) Anna Catharina, bapt. Dec. 5, 1669. 
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Hans Jacob Merten, bapt. Sept. 23, 1660, died Aug. 26, 
1693. He married Oct. 27, 1687, Anna Barbara Wurmbach, 
da. of the assistant judge Friedrich (Frederick) Wurmbach. 
Their children: (1) Eustachius, bapt. Aug. 14, 1688; died 
Aug. 15, 1688; (2) Johanna Margareta, born Oct. 29, 1689; 
(3) Johann Jost, born May 24, 1691; emigrated to Virginia 
1714; (4) Anna Margreta, born May 14, 1693. The mother, 
Anna Barbara, née Wurmbach, married 2nd, Johann Georg 
Brombach, in 1694, 


III. THE BROMBACH (BRUMBACK) FAMILY 


Jost Brombach, born at Muesen, —————-; buried there 
Febr. 28, 1677. He married Catharine, probably a Kemper, 
because at the baptism of several of the children, Kempers 
acted as sponsors. She died May 12, 1704. Their children: 
(1) Juliana, bapt. Jan. 12, 1651; (2) Johannes, bapt. Mar. 
27, 1653; died Apr. 13, 1714; married Nov. 30, 1682, Anna 
Margareta Kamper, she died Sept. 16, 1733; (3) Caspar, 
bapt. Oct. 7, 1655; died June 7, 1731; (4) Catharin, bapt. 
May 16, 1658, buried May 12, 1679; (5) Melchior, bapt. May 
15, 1664; (6) Johann Jost, bapt. Febr. 10, 1667; died Dec. 
22, 1725; (7) Johann Georg, bapt. Sept. 19, 1669; died Oct. 
27, 1739; (8) Catharina, bapt. Mar. 16, 1673; (9) Anna Mag- 
dalena, bapt. Apr. 1, 1677. 

Johann Georg Brombach, church elder, bapt. Sept. 19, 1669; 
died Oct. 27, 1739. He married Sept. 26, 1694, Anna Bar- 
bara, widow of Hans Jacob Merten. She died Mar. 10, 1741. 
Their children: (1) Melchior, born Sept. 2, 1695; emigrated 
to Virginia in 1714; (2) Maria Elisabeth, b. Dec. 1, 1696; 
(3) Anna Magdalene, b. Apr. 17, 1698; (4) Johann Eber- 
hard, b. Oct. 20, 1699; (5) Anna Catharina, b. Oct. 15, 1701; 
died Sept. 18, 1719; (6) Anna Maria, born Dec. 25, 1702; 
(7) Johann Henrich, bapt. Febr. 24, 1704; (8) Johann Mel- 
chior, bapt. Monday after Pentecost 1705; died Aug. 8, 1708; 
(9) Andreas (Andrew), bapt. May 19, 1707; died Aug. 18, 
1708. 
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B. FAMILIES FROM SIEGEN 


The church records of the Reformed St. Nicolai Church at 
Siegen, which were consulted are as follows: (a) Baptismal 
records, beginning 1623; (b) Marriage records, beginning 
1675; (c) Burial records, beginning 1692. 


I. THE HAEGER (HAGER) FAMILY 


The most important personage among the Germanna colonists 
of 1714, although he does not appear among the persons who 
proved their importation in 1724, was the pastor of the col- 
ony, the Rev. Henry Haeger, whose daughters were married to 
several members of the colony. 

On the feast of St. Stephan (Dec. 23, 1637), banns were 
proclaimed in St. Martin’s Catholic church at Netphen of 
of “Hendrich (Henry) Hoger, widower of Antzhausen, and 
Guda, widow of John Schram of Wilgersdorff. They were 
married at Antzhausen Jan. 18, 1638.” Their children, re- 
corded in the church record of St. Martin’s Catholic church, 
at Netphen, were: (1) Joannes (John), bapt. Febr. 27, 1639; 
(2) Leiss (Elisabeth), bapt. Oct. 6, 1641; (3) Hendrich 
(Henry), bapt. Aug. 27, 1644; (4) Hendrich, bapt. Dec. 24, 
1645. In explanation of the fact that the last two children 
were both named Henry, the present Protestant pastor at Net- 
phen, the Rev. Dr. A. Heider, writes (April 28, 1928) that 
it happens even today that brothers receive the same name. 

As Henry Haeger was reported in 1720 as 76 years of age, 
it is likely that he must be identified with the third child. These 
children were baptized by the Rev. Gotfried Leichlein, Catholic 
priest at Netphen, because from 1633-1651, Protestant ser- 
vices were totally suppressed in the Catholic part of Nassau. 

Henry Haeger was married Dec. 3, 1678, at Siegen, to Anna 
Catharine, daughter of Jacob Friesenhagen, late burgomaster 
of Freudenberg. Their children: (1) Johann Henrich, bapt. 
17th Sunday after Trinity, 1680; (2) Johann Jacob, bapt. 9th 
Sunday after Trinity, 1682; (3) Johann Friedrich, bapt. 18th 
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Sunday after Trinity (or Sept. 28), 1684; (4) Elssbeth 
(Elisabeth), bapt. Sunday Oculi, 1687; (5) Johannes, bapt. 
6th Sunday after Trinity, 1689; (6) Anna Maria, born Nov. 
6, 1692; (7) Johann Moritz (John Maurice), b. Mar. 17, 
1695; (8) Johannes, b. Aug. 26, 1696; (9) Agnes, b. Oct. 
26, 1697; (10) Johann Henrich, b. Apr. 27, 1700; (11) Anna 
Kathrin, b. May 15, 1702; (12) Johann Jacob, bapt. Nov. 30, 
1704, at Oberfischbach, where he died July 21, 1705. 

At the time of his marriage Henry Haeger was teacher of 
the third class of the Latin school at Siegen, to which position 
he had been appointed on Sept. 25, 1678. He filled this po- 
sition till 1689, when he became conrector of the Latin school. 
In 1703, he was transferred to the pastorate at Oberfischbach, 
to which church he ministered till 1711. On Febr. 16, 1711, 
he handed in his resignation, in which he expressed his regret 
that bodily infirmity compelled him to resign. He had been 
suffering from nervous headache and a rupture. On April 13, 
1711, he was granted an honorable dismissal. He lived in re- 
tirement at Oberfischbach till April 1713, when he removed to 
his son, then living in the County of Berg, now part of the 
Rhine province. Three of the daughters of Henry Haeger 
married members of the 1714 colony of Germanna. Elizabeth, 
Haeger’s fourth child, married either in Germany or in Eng- 
land, John Jacob Richter (later Rector) ; Agnes Haeger mar- 
ried John Fischbach (Fishback) and Anna Catharine Haeger 
married John Hoffman. The third son, John Frederick, headed 
the 1710 colony of Palatines, who came to New York State. 


(To be continued) 
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RECOLLECTIONS of the THOMAS FAMILY 
of SOUTHAMPTON COUNTY 


By W. B. Barham, Big Stone Gap, Va. 


My acquaintance with the Thomas family began in 1877, 
when I became their family physician. This relation continued 
for twenty-five years, until the last one was dead. I had just 
received my medical diploma and located at Newsoms, South- 
ampton County, near their home. Up to that time I had no 
acquaintance with them, though my sister with whom I boarded 
knew them intimately. Like all young physicians, struggling 
for a position in their profession, I paid little attention to the 
social side of life, and did little visiting. My time was spent 
in reading my text-books and medical journals. Attention to 
my clientele, consisting of the poorer class of whites and 
negroes, kept me busy. Such was the situation, when one 
day on coming home to dinner, my sister gave me a note from 
Miss Judith, the eldest of the three sisters, asking me to call 
as she wanted to consult me about her sister, Miss Frances. 
The trouble was of a trivial nature, and looking back now, I 
am persuaded that it was more on the part of the kind old lady 
to extend to me some encouragement and recognition in my 
labor, and the more I think of it the more I am confirmed in 
that belief. I responded promptly for the call was one of the 
few I had received that promised any remuneration. 

I had heard often of the Thomas family; of the great sor- 
rows that had come into their lives, when their distinguished 
brother, Genl. Thomas, cast his fortune with the North in the 
War of Secession. I had conceived the idea that this cir- 
cumstance had somewhat embittered their lives—had made them 
stern and austere in their disposition. But this first visit dis- 
illusioned me, and right there began a friendship that lasted as 
long as they lived. All that time I believe I enjoyed their re- 
spect and confidence to a great extent. 

I recall many pleasant conversations I had with the three sis- 
ters, Misses Judith, Frances and Ann, and their brother, Wil- 
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liam Thomas, commonly and affectionately spoken of as “Capt. 
Billy’. Mr. Thomas was preeminently a product of the “Old 
South”, a man of sterling worth and uncompromising ideals 
of right, and regular in his habits and conduct of life. Pre- 
vious to the War of Secession, he held the position of Deputy 
Clerk in one of the Courts of Norfolk, and so regular and 
punctual was he in his habits that it was said that the house- 
wives along the way could tell the time of day by the hour he 
went to and fro for his meals. In 1855, when yellow fever came 
to Norfolk, creating a panic among the people, Mr. Thomas 
stood by the stricken people, nursing them and administering to 
their wants, narrowly escaping death himself, having suffered 
all the horrors of black vomit. I recall a little incident that shows 
the indefatigable determination of the man. I was called to 
see him after he had suffered from a severe hemorrhage from 
his lungs. I put him to bed; enjoined strict rest and quiet. 
When I went to see him next morning he met me in the road 
coming from his field. I remonstrated with him, and looking 
me in the face he remarked: “‘Doctor, I had rather wear out 
than to rust out.” He was a true type of the Old Virginia 
Gentleman. And the same traits characterized his sisters. 
Prior to the War of Secession it would have been hard to 
find a more devoted and congenial family in the whole land. 
But that period cast its shadow over the Thomas home as it did 
over many others in our Southland. A great many wild, fan- 
tastic and unfounded stories in regard to this family, which 
I shall speak of later, have been circulated. The Thomas home 
was a home of good breeding, culture and hospitality. There 
could be found the best books and magazines of the day, and 
they were there not for show and display, but they were read 
and discussed. It is a fortunate thing to be well-bred and well- 
born; to spring from an honorable ancestry, and in this the 
Thomas family was peculiarly blessed. Their father was of 
Welsh ancestry and their mother sprang from a prominent 
Huguenot family by the name of Rochelle, which fled to Amer- 
ica from France to escape the persecution of Louis XIV. By 
long residence in England and intermarriage their paternal for- 
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bear became English before he was transplanted to America. 
On one side their lineage connected them with the English 
Cavaliers and on the other with the best type of the French 
people. Such commingling of racial characteristics, after long 
residence in Virginia, must needs have produced a superior 
type of citizenship, and realizing the obligations of honorable 
ancestry, they lived up to its traditions. Their home was near 
the small village of Newsoms in Southampton County. There 
in a small way, without ostentation, they cultivated the soil, 
under the efficient management of Miss Judith, the mentor and 
advisor of the home. Always adhering to the strictest code 
of fair dealing with their neighbors their influence for good 
was unlimited. It must not be forgotten that for several years 
prior to the War of Secession, the operations on the farm were 
carried on by the ladies. It was not until after the beginning 
of the war that Mr. Thomas made his home permanently with 
his sisters. 

It was a family of very strong individuality. I recall a little 
incident that occurred at the time of my first professional visit. 
I had prescribed for Miss Frances, leaving the conventional 
amount of pills and powders and was taking my leave when 
Miss Judith informed me that she would see that my directions 
were strictly carried out, playfully remarking that then the 
responsibility would be on me, but that, if at any time, I was 
called to see her, she reserved the right to “throw my physic 
to the dogs” if she thought proper; that nature was her doc- 
tor, and in such an event she would absolve me from all re- 
sponsibility. She meant what she said and I afterwards found 
that such candor and frankness was one of the characteristic 
traits of the whole family. In all my relations with them, both 
professional and social, there was always a complete, cordial 
and thorough understanding and never the slightest sign of 
friction. 

In due time after I commenced the practice of my profes- 
sion, and, after what Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes calls the 
“bald spot” had appeared in my hair, I took unto myself a 
wife. And this formed another link in our friendly relations. 
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We became frequent visitors in the Thomas home and I re- 
call many pleasant visits. Frequently on those visits our buggy 
would be loaded down with comforts to solace the inner man. 

It would be impossible to write intelligently and frankly of 
the Thomas family without speaking of some of the incidents 
in the career of their brother, Genl. Thomas. All sorts of 
things have been said in regard to the relationship existing 
between them after he cast his fortune with the North. For 
a great many of them there is no foundation in fact. I re- 
member hearing, when a boy, that in a letter to Genl. Thomas, 
Miss Judith had expressed a wish that the first bullet fired 
would pierce his heart. I have it from the lips of this lady 
that no such letter was ever written. She knew of this and 
other rumors and felt mortified that they had gained credence. 
It is true that letters were exchanged, but the burden on both 
sides was more of sadness than of anger. She thought that he 
had been false to his State, his family and to his friends and 
told him so in plain but courteous language. She refused to 
send him the sword that Southampton had given him for 
bravery in the Mexican War, telling him that when the people 
who had given it, commanded her to surrender it, she would 
do so, and not before. 

A few years before her death I received a note from Miss 
Judith, asking me to call on her. When I saw her, she in- 
formed me that she wished to make some disposition of that 
sword before her death. This led to a correspondence with 
Mr. Stanard, Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society, 
which resulted in the placing of the sword in the building of 
the Virginia Historical Society, where it can now be seen. 

As I have said, the love and devotion that existed in the 
Thomas family was beautiful, and it was almost tragic that 
the War of Secession should have, in a measure, destroyed 
this peacefulness. Their love and admiration for their soldier 
brother, prior to the decision he made in 1861, was unbounded. 
They were proud of him as a type of a vigorous manhood, as 
a courteous Virginia gentleman and of his career as a dis- 
tinguished officer in the war with Mexico. It was a severe 
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blow to them when he allied himself with the North. He 
had married a northern woman, Miss Frances Kellogg, of Troy, 
N. Y., and Miss Judith attributed his failure to espouse the 
cause of the South to her influence. In the fall of 1860 Genl. 
Thomas and his wife paid a visit to the Thomas home, and 
according to the statement of his sisters to me, he was not 
permitted to have a private interview with any member of the 
family. 

At the time of this same visit in answer to a direct question 
propounded to him by Capt. James G. Darden, of Newsoms, 
an old friend and schoolmate, he replied that in the event of 
war he would be governed by the action Virginia took, that 
he could never draw his sword against his native state. He 
certainly left his friends in the county under the impression 
that, should war occur he would resign his position in the 
United States army and ally himself with his State. It is 
reasonable to suppose that he came to a contrary opinion re- 
luctantly after many a private interview and curtain lectures 
from Mrs. Thomas. 

And yet, according to Gamaliel Bradford, his wife is quoted 
as saying that the subject of war was never discussed by them. 
Surely a most unique family! That the questions which, at that 
time, was agitating the civilized world, should not have been 
discussed, appears incomprehensible to even Mr. Bradford, the 
General’s friend and admirer. Gen. Thomas left his friends 
in Southampton under the impression that, should war come 
between the states of the Union, he would be with his State, 
his friends and family. 

But there was a factor in the case that he had not prob- 
ably carefully considered, the influence of his northern wife. 
It was a clear case of the “gray mare is the better horse”. In 
addition to this there is the letter written from New York un- 
der the date of January 18th, 1861, to Francis H. Smith, Supt. 
Virginia Military Institute, asking information concerning the 
appointment of a commandant at that institution. 

It is needless to multiply proofs, but I would like to mention 
the fact that on the visit in question, he brought one or two 
of his slaves and left them at the Thomas home where they 
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remained until the surrender of Genl. Lee. I have before me 
a copy of The Richmond Times of the date of March 3lst, 
1901. In it is related an account of an interview between 
Genl. Joseph E. Johnston and Genl. Thomas in which they 
agreed that it was the duty of the officers from the South who 
held positions in the Union army to resign and go with their 
native states. And they agreed that on the following Tuesday 
they would go to the War Department and resign. Genl. 
Thomas said that he would have to go to New York first but 
would return in time to keep his promise, but never returned. 
On this trip to New York he met Fitz Lee. His wife was 
present and when they parted Lee told him that he was going 
to Washington to resign. On parting Genl. Lee said: “Well, 
Major, I suppose you will be in Virginia soon?” 

“T suppose so,” said Genl. Thomas. 

“He thinks he will,” said Mrs. Thomas significantly. 


The fact that Mrs. Thomas was the “power behind the 
throne” is plain to every one conversant with the case. And 
perhaps, too, it is reasonable to suppose that Genl. Thomas 
foresaw the hopelessness of the cause of the Confederacy as 
many others did. And what must have been his feelings when 
he found early in the war that he was not appreciated as he 
doubtless expected? Thomas B. Van Horne, his friend and 
biographer, says, that once when the question of his pro- 
motion came up in the cabinet, Mr. Lincoln said: “He is a 
Virginian, let him wait.” A poor return for the sacrifice he 
made in turning his back on his State, his family and his 
friends. 

A very pretty and conciliating gesture occurred in May, 
1865, when Major-General John Gibbons, then commanding 
in Petersburg, took a large army ambulance full of provisions 
to the Thomas home. He had heard that the family was in 
destitute circumstances. I have a letter from Col. W. Gordon 
McCabe, dated March 27th, 1914, in which he describes the 
reception the General received, as related by Gibbons him- 
self. He says that the provisions were promptly, politely and 
decisively refused. In the interview Miss Judith informed 
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him that her brother was dead and on being asked when he 
died, she replied on April 17th, 1861, the day Virginia seceded. 
Had Genl. Gibbons consulted every one in Southampton, he 
would have been told that it would be a case of “love’s labor 
lost”. But it was the act of a gentleman and a soldier and I 
have always been glad that he did it. 

But time heals all wounds. Refined natures soften as the 
years creep on them, and the worries and heart-burnings of 
other days are dimmed by the memories of happier ones. I 
believe that had the life of Genl. Thomas been prolonged for 
a few years, there would have been a reconciliation between 
him and his brother William and his sisters. Brotherly rela- 
tions were resumed with his brother Ben, of Mississippi, soon 
after the close of the war. On one of my visits to the Thomas 
home Miss Judith showed me a picture of the General in 
Scribner’s Magazine. It represented him as lying by his 
campfire after the battle of Chickamauga. He was resting 
on his side with his face resting on the palm of his hand. She 
spoke affectionately of him, of how often she had seen him, 
after coming in fatigued from work or walking, assume this 
position. About this time she sent some acorns from an oak 
tree in the yard to Washington to be planted around the 
Thomas monument. I am not sure they ever sprouted. As 
the bitterness engendered by the war subsided, there was a 
change in the Thomas family. This feeling was very notice- 
able and was often spoken of by their friends. In fact, they 
never cherished the feeling of hatred ascribed to them. It 
was more a feeling of mortification, disappointment and sor- 
row than of anger. 

I have jotted down these notes as a loving tribute to the 
memory of some of the dearest friends I ever knew. The 
reader can take them for what they are worth. I have tried to 
be just to all. Nothing has been said in malice and I have 
relied on what can be substantiated. It is not my purpose to 
create any bitterness nor to provoke a controversy. 
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DR. MITCHELL, M. D., F. R. S., 
OF VIRGINIA 


by 


HERBERT THATCHER 


PART IV. 


Dr. MITCHELL’s PROFESSIONAL AND LITERARY WorK IN 
VIRGINIA IN 1737 anv 1741-1746 


There seems little doubt that Dr. Mitchell’s labours during 
the epidemic of Yellow Fever in Virginia in 1737, 1741 and 
1742, combined with h sioutput of literature, contributed large- 
ly to his physical break-down in 1744 and following years. 

He was compiling! a catalogue of Virginian plants which 
he had collected? on excursions into “far distant lurking places” ; 
writing® a Natural and Medical History of North America; 
papers on the Virginian opossum for the Royal Society; an 
elaborate essay on the cause of the different colours of men’s 
skins for the Bordeaux Academy, and an account of the Yel- 
low Fever in Virginia for Dr. Cadwallader Colden of New 


York province. 
Dr. MITCHELL’s PAPERS ON THE OPpossuM 


In 1698, Dr. Edward Tyson, M. D., Fellow of the College of 
Physicians, F. R. S., and Reader of Anatomy at Chirurgeon’s 
Hall, London, made the first thorough‘ dissection of the female 
Virginian opossum before the Royal Society at Gresham Col- 


lege, in the City of London. 


1 Mitchell to Alston, Oct. 4, 1738. Alston Letters, Edinburgh Uni- 


versity Library. 
2 Mitchell to Sloane, 1738. Linnaeus to Haller, Aug. 23, 1746, and 
Sept. 24, 1746—Sir James E. Smith’s “Correspondence of Linnaeus”, 


11. 391, 442. i Sf 
3 Mitchell to Franklin, Sept. 12, 1745—New York Historical Society. 


4 Philosophical Transactions, Vol. 20, pp. 105-164. 
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In March, 1704, Dr. Tyson wrote some further® observations 
on the opossum, and described a “New Division of Terrestrial 
Brute Animals”, particularly of those that have their feet 
formed like hands, in which he gave an account of some ani- 
mals that had never been described. In the same year Dr. 
Tyson received a letter® from William Cowper, chirurgeon and 
F. R. S., (later Earl Cowper, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal) 
describing the anatomy of the male opossum. Also in March, 
1704, William Comper wrote a second? letter to Dr. Tyson 
giving an account of the anatomy of those parts of a male 
opossum that differ from the female. Nothing more on the 
subject of the opossum was heard at the Royal Society till 
1741, when Dr. Mitchell sent Peter Collinson a paper entitled : 
“An account of the male and female opossum” which Collin- 
son presented to the Royal Society on January 6th, 1742. On 
February 10th, 1742, Dr. Mitchell’s paper and Collinson’s letter 
were read at the Royal Society. Although neither document 
document has been preserved or published, the Secretary wrote 
the following summary of Dr. Mitchell’s paper :* 

“Tt contains several curious observations he [Dr. Mitchell] 
had made on the anatomy of one of each sex, especially with 
regard to the organs and parts of generation; the production of 
the Foetus from the mammae of the female without placenta, 
umbilical string or navel, and the use of the False Belly”. 

The paper, having created a favourable impression, the Presi- 
dent, Martin Folkes, requested two eminent physicians, Dr. 
Edward Milward, M. D., and Dr. James Parsons, M. D., to 
write to Dr. Mitchell requesting further information on the 
subject. Their letter was forwarded by Peter Collinson to 
Dr. Mitchell who replied on July 8th, 1745, his reply being for- 
warded to Collinson. On receipt of Dr. Mitchell’s letter from 
Collinson, Drs. Milward and Parsons wrote the following letter 


to the Royal Society: 





5-6 Ibid, Vol. 24, 1565-1575. 

7 Ibid, Vol. 24, pp. 1576-1590. 

N. B. The male organ of generation of the opossum differs from that 
of any other mammal. 

8 Royal Society’s Journal, Vol. 19, p. 32. 
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“Gentlemen, 


“A Paper® concerning the Male and Female opossum from 
the ingenious Dr. Mitchell at Urbana in Virginia, was read 
some time since to this honourable Society; when observing, in 
a conversation we had with our worthy President Martin Folkes, 
Esq., that there were some accounts contained in it differing 
from what had been published by those excellent authors Dr. 
Tyson and Mr. Cooper [Cowper] in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, we had the honour of being desired by that learned 
Gentleman to transmit to the Doctor such farther Hints and 
Queries as we might judge necessary towards a more com- 
plete anatomy of these surprizing animals. In answer to these 
we have received from the Doctor, by the Hands of Mr. Peter 
Collinson, the following observations ; which we hope will prove 
no disagreeable Entertainment to this learned Body; as they 
contain many curious and interesting particulars relating to 
the organs of Generation and Gestation in these wonderful 
creatures.” 


“Our ingenious correspondent is pleased with great modesty, 
to observe, that what he hath here sent is drawn up only as 
an imperfect sketch, and gives us room to expect a yet more 
full and complete account from subjects which he hath pro- 
cured for that purpose. What further remarks we receive we 
shall with pleasure lay before you, and shall esteem it as a 
happiness, if we may have been in any wise isstrumental in 
procuring a more complete History of these Extraordinary 
Creatures who in many respects, differ so much from the rest 
of the animal Creation, etc., etc.” 


On March 20th, 1746, the above letter and the following 
paper of Dr. Mitchell were read to the Royal Society: 





9M. S. Journal of the Royal Society, Vol. 20, p. 72; also letters and 
Papers of the Archives of the Royal Society 1. 468 and Photostat copy 
of both documents at Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. They 
are not published. 
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Dr. MITCHELL’s PAPER 
Urbanna, Virginia, 8th July 1745. 


“Farther observations on the opossum, transmitted to Mr. P. 
Collinson in answer to some Queries sent to Dr. Mitchell at 
Urbanna in Virginia, by Edward Milward and James Parsons, 


Doctors in Physick’. 


“Gentlemen, 


“Some time ago I was favoured with yours and Mr. Collin- 
son’s, containing some Queries relating to the anatomy of the 
opossum. You may assure yourselves, that I have had all the 
regard to them, which so curious a point of science, or my obli- 
gations to you for your favours might demand of me. But if I 
have delayed to satisfy you about your ingenious queries, it 
was not that I neglected them, but that I might do it to better 
purpose ; being unwilling to lay any crude notions, or inaccurate 
observations before so good and discerning judges of them. 
The impossibility likewise of procuring proper subjects, at 
least hitherto, has been the chief cause of this delay. But that 
I might give you some small assurance of the value I have for 
your correspondence, I thought it incumbent on me, to give 
you the following brief account of what progress I have made 
in order to satisfy you, for your own private use, reserving a 
more complete and full account of the animal till I can be pro- 
vided with other subjects, for further observations, and till my 
health will permit me to give you a better account of what I 
have made, having set them down for that purpose. 

“1. What Dr.1° Tyson calls Cornua Uteri appears to me to 
be rather the Uteri themselves, both on account of their more 
muscular substance, as well as on account of their appearance 
soon after delivery ex utero, or when the young are very small 
on the Teats, when these uteri are much thicker and redder in 
substance and much larger or more distended than at other 
times; being likewise wrinkled with those rugae, which are so 
manifest in the wombs of all animals after delivery. But this 





10 Phil. Trans. No. 239. 
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I wait an opportunity of having ocular demonstration of, when 
I can procure a subject with the foetuses in the womb; which 
some people have told me that they have seen. 

“2. Soon after this delivery ex utero, the two appendices 
uterorum, or what Dr. Tyson calls Uteri, instead of being 
stretched or distended are very much contracted and corru- 
gated; forming almost a right line, instead of an acute angle, 
with the ducts which proceed from them to the common pas- 
sage. 

“3. The ducts which proceed from these appendices uterorum 
are called Vaginae by Tyson: but they seem rather designed 
for the exclusion of the Foetus than admission of the male 
Penis. The Vagina is a large, single, muscular Tube, continued 
in a direct line from the external parts to the os uteri, as in 
other animals. 

“4. Upon this account Dr. Tyson has not described the ora 
uterorum, which may be said to be quadruple; the two outer 
ones being only long fents in the appendices uterorum where 
they are contiguous to the vagina; and the two inner ones, 
which lie in a straight line with the vagina, being the apertures 
of the uteri themselves, which resemble the os uteri in other 
animals, and seem to receive the two forks of the male Penis. 
The external and internal ora uterorum, on each side, are 
divided by a thin, narrow membrane, which Tyson calls the 
Diaphragm of the womb. 

“5. Soon after the exclusion of the Foetus, the outer ora 
uterorum are shut by a thick sebaceous mucus, but the inner 
ones are more open and dilated. 

“6. From hence it seems manifest, that the Foetus is ex- 
cluded from the womb into the appendices uterorum, and from 
thence not by the vagina, but by the ducts which proceed from 
them, into the common passage, as it is called by Dr. Tyson. 

“7, This common passage is a large, thick, soft, dilatable, 
muscular, spongy Tube, which I have seen hang out of the 
body of the animal to the length of two and three inches, so as 
to reach to the marsupium, when the foetuses were very small 
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on the teats or of the bigness of a small pea, and had prob- 
ably been just excluded; although they then adhered, rather by 
a soft, pappy than a fibrous membrance to the Teat which they 
held fast by their large tongues.” 


“8. By what peculiar structure the passage is thus protruded 
or erected I have not had an opportunity of being fully in- 
formed, but suppose, that it is performed, either by the com- 
pression of the Foetus (after it is excluded into it), which may 
retard the blood in its vessels, or by some peculiar muscle, 
which may erect it in the same manner, as the male Penis: for 
by its structure it seems to be not unlike to a Penis; as by its 
situation or position in the same place with the Penis in the 
male, it makes a conformity between both sexes; but be that 
as it will, it is very probable, that the Foetuses are conveyed 
to the mammae by this tube thus protruded or erected, for I 
have never been able to discover any other passage for them, 
although usefully sought for in all places, and at different 
times.” 


“9. Nigh the Anus on each side of the Intestinum rectum, 
lie two small pyriform glandulo muscular bodies resembling 
those at the root of the’ yar .... * in the male, and containing 
the same sort of yellow, unctuous, glutinous mucus, which 
opens into the common passage, at its extremity, by two small 
ducts. When this passage is erected or protruded, the extrem- 
ity of it is covered with the mucus poured out of these pyriform 
bodies. And may not this adhesive substance serve to connect 
the Foetus to the Mammae in the same manner as the berries 
of the mistletoe among vegetables, and the eggs and Bills of 
the Barnacle Geese, among animals, are said to be fastened to 
their respective matrices. 

“10. The Foetuses adhere to the Teats by a very fine and 
thin membrane, which seems to have no more blood vessels than 
any similar membrane and no sanguiferous vessels that can be 
discerned, but only connects the outer membrane of the Teas 
to the skin of the Foetus, even from the youngest to the oldest; 





11 This word is illegible in the manuscript. 
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so that upon separating the Foetus from the Teat, the wound 
will not bleed, unless the adjacent parts are lacerated, nor do 
the mammae seem to have any blood vessels at any time larger 
than common. 

“11. The infant Foetus has the vestige of an Umbilicus, not 
in the umbilical region of the abdomen, but upon the Pubis, 
close to the testicles in the male; which is a small white carta- 
liginous Ligament, not a quarter of an inch long, and drops 
off when the Foetus grows to any considerable bigness before 
it parts with the Teat. This Umbilicus seems to have connected 
the Foetus to the mother in the womb, but there is no other 
connection of the two in the Marsupium but by the foremen- 
tioned adhesion to the Teat; at least when the Foetus is no big- 
ger than a small pea and the other parts are in the condition I 
have above described them. 

“12. Whilst the Foetus adheres to the Teat, its mouth, eyes 
and ears are closely shut, and covered over by a membrane. 
But in the smallest state that I have yet seen it, the Foetus has 
all the parts and shapes of a Quadruped. 

“13. But in this state, the nostrils of the Foetus are open, 
and it seems to respire by the motion of the Thorax which is 
discernible in a very small Foetuses. However we are not to 
suppose that such a tender Infant breathes an external cold air ; 
for the marsupium is closely contracted by its Sphincter muscle 
when the Foetuses are so small, through which, however, there 
may be an easy admission of an air that is warmed and rari- 
fied by passing through the marsupium to the Foetuses, which 
lie on each side: the nostrils of the Foetus seem likewise to 
be full of a thin clear mucus (at least such runs out of them, 
when a bristle is introduced into them,) through which the air 
is sifted, before it passes to the lungs. 

“14. Whilst the Foetuses adhere to the Teats, even in their 
youngest state, they are nourished by the mother’s milk, as 
the following observations seem to prove. 


“(1) The Teat is small, but very open and howwow, inso- 
much that a common proble, with its probe-point, may be intro- 
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duced through the Teat when cut, as far as to the glandular 
substance of the mammae : by this hollowness of the nipples the 
milk is more easily conveyed to such tender Foetuses, that are 
unable to draw it by a strong suction; and when the nipples 
are cut, milk flows from them. 

“(2) The extremity of the nipple reaches almost to the 
throat of the Foetus (when they are connected together) lying 
in a furrow in the tongue of the Foetus, which tongue is very 
large, for the use of the infant animal, and presses against the 
end of the nipple, insomuch that the Foetus will hold the nipple 
fast by its tongue, when otherwise separated from it by dis- 
secting the membrane that joints them. 

“(3) When the nipple is cut in two, with the Foetus hang- 
ing to it, a divided Hog’s bristle may be easily introduced from 
the end of the cut nipple, as far as to the stomach of the Foetus, 
as I perceived by opening the abdomen. 

“(4) The Stomach in the least Foetus I have opened for 
the purpose, which was not so big as the tip end of my little 
finger, is full of a white chymous liquor, like milk. 

“(5) The upper intestines were full of the same sort of 
liquor which was more thick, and of a yellowish colour in the 
middle of the intestinal canal, and the intestinum caecum, colon 
and rectum were full of yellow excrement, somewhat thicker 
than meconium, which retained the figure of the intestines. 

“(6) The excrement of the Foetuses was voided into the mar- 
supium, whence it is cast forth, by the oblique position of the 
hair, which tends to the slit or opening of the marsupium; the 
alternate contraction and dilation of the abdominal and mar- 
supial muscles forwarding this protrusion. 

“(7) The Foetuses may be heard to suck in the smallest state 
that I have seen them. 

“15. The young adhere to the Teat until they become hairy 
all over and about the bigness of small rats; when by their own 
weight and struggling, they easily tear the slender membrane 
that connects them, and drop out of their appartment; into 
which they run in and out to suck, to the number of 5, 6, 7, 9 
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and 11, which I have seen, and some say they have seen. 
The Dam always carries her young about with her in this mar- 
supium or false Belly, as our planters call it, till they are able 
to shift for themselves; when she beats them off and weans 
them, like other animals. 


“16. That this creature might the more easily carry such a 
load of young ones about with her in this false Belly, as well 
as to allow them a more roomy and convenient lodgement in it, 
nature has wisely contrived, that the mammae should not swell 
to such large dugs as in other multiparous quadrupeds: for by 
the hollowness of the nipple and constant suction of the crea- 
ture, the milk is poured out of the mammae, as fast as it is 
secured, by which they are kept from being distended with it; 
insomuch that the weight and bulk of the young seem to be 
not much greater than the tumefied dugs of other animals. 

“In the next place I shall submit to your better judgment, 
and candid censure, the reasons I have formed to myself, why 
this peculiar manner of Gestation, this unusual formation of 
many parts, and uncommon contrivance of others, comes to 
be necessary in this animal, and so different from others. I 
apprehend then, that all this was wisely contrived by the author 
of nature, for those necessary actions of life, for which nature 
has made especial provision in all creatures; to wit, a facility 
for getting food and sustenance, and a power of self-preser- 
vation. For the food of this creature is chiefly the fruits of 
trees, or the feathered race of animals; to procure which, that 
swiftness of foot, which other ravenous, carnivorous animals 
are endowed with, was not necessary for this, and so not 
bestowed upon it; for it cannot run much faster than a man 
can walk; nor will it readily encounter any other creature 
almost of its own bigness, but lies down as if dead when at- 
tacked by them, and may be tumbled and tossed about, without 
once offering to stir. But that it might not be left a prey to its 
devourers and destitute of self-preservation, when it can reach 
to a tree, it presently secures itself from all other scandent 
ravenous creatures, and there hanging by its tail, or to an ad- 
jacent tree. In this manner likewise it gathers the fruits of 
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trees with its forepaws, which are made for that purpose like 
human hands with a flat palm and four fingers and a thumb. 

“Now as this inverted pendulous posture of this quadruped 
seems peculiar to it, so the structure of its parts seem to be 
made with a design, and as well contrived to suit it. For were 
the young to be bred in the womb within the abdomen as in 
other animals, their compression on the abdominal viscera, 
when the uterus comes to be fully distended would either occa- 
sion many disasters, particularly a regurgitation of the faeces, 
whilst the creative is thus inverted, or deprive it of this, its 
greatest preservation. This compression likewise would cause 
a distention of the blood vessels in the stomach, and other 
sensible parts about the Precordia, which we know to be so 
prejudicial to pregnant women. All these inconveniences are 
avoided by the exclusion of the Foetuses out of the abdomen, 
and by their suspension in a large, dilatable, membraneous bag 
which stretches and swells outwardly as the bulk and weight 
of the young increase, thereby preserving the internal parts 
from their compression, in all positions of the body. If there- 
fore nature seems to be so solicitous to preserve the Viscera 
and Precordia from compression and all the vessels from being 
distended, in gestation and in the various positions of the body, 
how careful ought we be to avoid the same, and how many 
distempers do we incur by a neglect of it, especially by button- 
ing and lacing too tight; by sitting to read and write in a re- 
clining posture with pressure upon the Precordia, and by lying 
down with our heads low, when the stomach is distended with 
meats or drink, but above all with wine. 

The structure of many other parts, which seem to be fitly and 
designedly formed to suit the inverted, pendulous posture of 
the body, makes it more possible, that this peculiar structure of 
the organs of generation and manner of gestation were de- 
signed for the same end. These parts are its fore paws; the 
hooked vertebrae on the under side of the tail; the broad and 
strong spine with the secure dentated articulation of the verte- 
brae of the back; the longitudinal and transverse ridges, with 
the lateral processes of the bones of the skull; all which are 
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wisely contrived for its security and convenience in this pos- 
ture, as well as to guard against the accidents this creature 
may be exposed to in such precarious holds as Dr. Tyson has 
very well explained. The internal viscera seem likewise to be 
formed in a manner that is most fit to perform their several 
functions in this posture of the body; particularly the intes- 
tines, as Dr. Tyson has likewise explained; to which we may 
add the Omentum, which is not connected to the anterior parts 
of the abdomen, or lies in a horizontal postur,e as in other 
prone quadrupeds, by which it would be subject to the com- 
pression of the whole volume of the abdominal bowels, as well 
as liable to be dislocated, when the creature hangs by its tail; 
to avoid which, the two long, round, thick and large adipose 
bodies, which perform the office of an Omentum in this crea- 
ture, are connected to the loins and ossa ischia, a small process 
of them being attached to the os pubis; both which are sus- 
pended loosely, by a folded process of the Peritondum, with 
which they are covered. The carotid artery likewise is divided 
in two, the external and internal; the last of which is reflected 
directly upwards almost at right angles round the low jaw; 
after which it is bent round a process of the occipital bone 
and opens into a large Sinus orteriosus within the skull which 
is divided in two, before it goes to the brain; by all which that 
fatal compression of the tender substance of the brain by the 
impetus of the blood, in an inverted posture, as well as by the 
distension of the stomach, whilst the animal is feeding, is most 
wisely prevented, and this may be the reason perhaps, why so 
very small a brain is bestowed on this creature. 

“But the wise contrivance and bounty of the author of na- 
ture is still more manifest in these creatures, from the con- 
venience of this false belly, both to the dam and her young; 
for they are obliged to make long journeys in the night in 
search of food, especially in summer, when their young are 
very small; but as nature has not bestowed on them that swift- 
ness of foot, by which they might speedily return to their 
young, in dens and kennels like other animals, they are there- 
fore provided with this false belly, in which they carry their 
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young always with them, that so they might both be provided 
for. And in order to make the burden of the young the more 
easy to the dam, she is provided with two peculiar muscles, one 
on each side, fitly contrived for the support of her burden: 
these muscles, which I call the suspensory muscles of the 
abdomen or marsupium, arise by a broad base from the verte- 
brae of the loins, and proceed within the abdomen in a tri- 
angular form to the groins, where they are contracted, and 
perforate the abdominal muscles, after which they are expanded 
into a broad muscular Aponeurosis, over the marsupium which 
sends off a tendinous ligament to each Teat, by which the 
young are suspended. How often then, are we obliged, in 
discovering and prying into the works of nature, to acknowl- 
edge the Almighty has not only given being to, but has like- 
wise provided for the well-being of this, as well as other crea- 
tures! And cry out with the Psalmist: 


‘How manifold are thy works, O Lord, 


In wisdom hast thou made them all!’ 


“This, gentlemen, is a brief account of what I have been 
able to discover hitherto, in relation to the structure of the 
organs of generation and gestation of the opossum; the man- 
ner of gestation in utero, and an ocular view of the manner of 
delivery out of it. I have not been able to be so well-informed 
of, perhaps for want of proper subjects, which I expect from 
some that I have kept in my house this two years, for that 
purpose, and if I am so lucky as to get any further insight into 
this abstruse matter, I shall inform you of it. 


“I hope your candour will excuse the lameness of this ac- 
count, as I do assure you, nothing would have made me at- 
tempt it in any manner, considering my very bad and even 
dangerous state of health, but a just sense of the obligation you 
have laid upon 

“Your very obliged and most humble servant, 


“John Mitchell.” 


(To be continued) 
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“Warsaw”, Richmond, Virginia. 
Now Little Sisters of the Poor House. 
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“WARSAW” 


By Edward L. Ryan, Richmond, Va. 


It may be a matter of surprise to Richmonders to learn that 
the old home of Mary E. Anderson Gilmer, the wife of John 
Harmer Gilmer, is still standing in this city, in all its glory, 
though attached to other and more extensive buildings. 

Colonel John Harvie once owned the land on which this 
forgotten mansion stands. In fact he owned all the land from 
about the present Boulevard down to Belvidere Street on the 
east. In the divisions of his estate, the land on which “War- 
saw” stands, consisting of about four acres, on the plan of 
“Sydney”, came into the ownership of Dr. John B. Harvie, 
and then, about the year 1820, it was owned by Benjamin J. 
Harris, who, at one time, was the owner of a vast estate (in- 
cluding “Belvidere”) in the west end of the city, but, meet- 
ing with reverses, foreclosures were had, with the result that 
the square of four acres, bounded by Floyd Avenue, Main, 
Plum and Harvie Streets, on the 9th day of May, 1825, was 
sold to Benjamin Brand, who was the owner until 1828. 

On the 3d day of September, 1828, Benjamin Brand sold 
the four acres to Jacob Israel Cohen, Jr., of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, the purchase price, according to the deed, being the sum 
of $291.60, which at this time represents what some of the 
land may be worth per foot. The new purchaser conveyed 
this land to William Anderson, on the 30th day of August, 
1830, the purchase price being $1,750.00. Mr. Anderson must 
have been very wealthy, as he was at that time the owner of 
the most pretentious dwelling in or near Richmond, the almost 
forgotten “Belvidere”, which he had bought from Benjamin 
J. Harris in 1824. There were no improvements on the four 
acres in 1830, but in 1832 Mr. Anderson was charged on the 
Land Books of Henrico County with “4 lots, Sydney, Nos. 
78, 79, 80, 81”, with an assessment of $7,400.00, the Com- 
missioner of the Revenue making the notation that “$5,600.00 
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added for a house”, and it is quite remarkable to note, at this 
time of high taxes, that the tax then was only $5.92 on this 
valuable property. 

But why should Mr. Anderson build “Warsaw?” He was 
living at “Belvidere” ; his children were all under age, and there 
was no apparent necessity for the constructing of so large a 
home as “Warsaw”, unless for some special use. Mr. An- 
derson was born in the year 1785, and in 1832 he was 47 
years of age. Mary G. Anderson, his wife, was born in 1794, 
and allowing eighteen years for her marriage age, it would 
seem that in 1832 she did not have a child older than seven- 
teen years. Mr. Anderson died on December 23, 1836, and 
Mrs. Anderson died in the following year, both being buried 
in Shockoe Cemetery. Mr. Anderson did not leave a will at 
his death, but there were six surviving children, and David 
Anderson, probably a brother, was the administrator of his 
estate and the guardian of his children. Subsequently a suit 
was brought, under the short title of “Gilmer vs. Anderson”, 
in the Circuit Superior Court of Law and Chancery for Rich- 
mond and Henrico, and a division was made of the Anderson 
estate, and “Warsaw”, with other property, was allotted to 
Mary E. Anderson, in the year 1841, and she had married 
John Harmer Gilmer a short time before this division. The 
papers in the suit of “Gilmer vs. Anderson” have been lost 
or destroyed, probably in the burning of Richmond in April, 
1865, much to the dismay of title examiners to this day. There 
was a son by the same name, John Harmer Gilmer, Jr., an 
attorney, as appears by records at a later date concerning 
the division of the property once owned by William Anderson. 

The names of the six children of William Anderson and 
Mary G., his wife, were as follows: 


1. Mary E. Gilmer. 
James M. Anderson. 
Richard W. Anderson. 
John R. Anderson. 
Willie A. Quarles. 
William L. Anderson. 
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Mary E. Anderson married John Harmer Gilmer in 1840, 
and Willie A. Anderson married Mercer W. Quarles in 1845. 
James M. Anderson, who was allotted “Belvidere”, died in 
1862, and William L. Anderson died about the year 1867. 
John Harmer Gilmer, Sr., died on the 5th day of June, 1879, 
and his wife died on December 26th, 1911. Their son, of the 
same name as the father, died on the 3lst day of August, 
1869. 

On the 24th day of February, 1840, Mary E. Anderson, then 
under age, and John Harmer Gilmer entered into a marriage 
settlement in anticipation of their marriage, in which all the 
estate of Mary E. Anderson was conveyed to Thomas Walker 
Gilmer, as trustee, for the purpose of making her estate her 
separate property, the deed permitting the parties to receive 
the rents and profits of the estate, and for the use and benefit 
of their prospective children. David Anderson, Jr., was sub- 
stituted as the trustee upon the death of Thomas Walker Gil- 
mer, and upon his death Wellington Goddin was made the 
third trustee to execute the trusts under this marriage settle- 
ment. Thomas Walker Gilmer became the Governor of Vir- 
ginia on the 3lst day of March, 1840, and resigned in 1841, 
and died in the explosion of the steamship “Princeton”, a 
short time after his appointment as Secretary of the Navy. 
It will be remembered that Abel P. Upshur died in the same 
accident, with several others. 

We have not determined why Mr. Anderson built “War- 
saw’’, and many conjectures arise, the most probable being that 
he wished to remove from “Belvidere”. The location of “War- 
saw” was one of the most desirable around the city at that 
time, and it may be that the location of “Belvidere” was not 
in the line of progress of the city. The location of “Warsaw” 
was then almost a mile from the city line at Madison Street. 
In 1832 Mr. Anderson was anxious to dispose of “Belvidere”, 
for in the Whig of April 7th, 1832, the following advertise- 


ment appeared: 


“A most desirable residence for sale. I wish to sell the 
estate adjoining the city of Richmond, called ‘Belvidere’, con- 
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taining 17 acres of land, with dwelling and other houses, cal- 
culated for the accommodation of a large family. This prop- 
erty has in bearing, and approaching that state, a selection 
of fruit trees and grape vines of more than 100 varieties; and 
besides a garden of 3 acres, highly manured, with extensive 
and very productive asparagus and strawberry beds, the brick 
walls by which the whole 17 acres are enclosed, and sub- 
divided, affords borders for early fruits and vegetables, equal 
in extent to a large garden, and admirably adapted to such a 
purpose ; the lands not employed in gardening are full rich for 
that, or any other culture; and if desirable to a purchaser, 6 
acres, not within but adjoining the enclosure, would be added 
to the sale. Persons disposed to purchase such property will 
please apply at the store of Messrs. Anderson & Leake, until 
the 15th day of May, when, if not previously disposed of, it 
will, at 4 o’clock in the evening, be offered publicly on the 
premises. The terms will be accommodating. William An- 
derson.” 


It is possible that upon the failure to sell “Belvidere”, Wil- 
liam Anderson rented “Warsaw” to Andrew Stevenson, and 
this thought is in mind because of the mention of Walter A. 
Watson, in his Notes on Southside Virginia, in which, at page 
243, the following appears: 


“Mr. Tinsley says that out where the Catholic Home of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, in Richmond, now stands, was 
formerly a placed owned by Mr. Anderson, called ‘Warsaw’. 
John Harmer Gilmer, a brother of Thomas W. Gilmer, he 
thought, married Mr. Anderson’s daughter, and lived there 
afterwards. That Andrew Stevenson, Minister to Great Brit- 
ain, lived there. In those days Monroe Park was an old field 
of blackberries and scrub pine, occupied by a negro woman, 
the manumitted slave of General Jacquelin B. Harvie.” 


Andrew Stevenson, in 1832, was a member of Congress 
from the Richmond District, that is, from 1823 to 1834; he 
was the Speaker of the National House of Representatives 
from 1827 to 1834. He was also the Speaker of the Virginia 
House of Delegates in 1820, and was a man of national prom- 
inence for many years, and a lawyer of high standing and prom- 
inence in Richmond, popular, learned, influential and wealthy. 
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In 1836, President Andrew Jackson appointed him as Minister 
to England, where he remained until the year 1841, or the date 
of the inaugural of William Henry Harrison as President of 
the United States, the Whigs having come into power on a 
wave of depression. We are assured that Mr. Stevenson and 
Mr. Anderson were friends. In 1819, when Mr. Stevenson 
was 35 years of age, he was living on the east side of Sixth 
Street, between Clay and Leigh Streets, and in 1832, when 
“Warsaw” was built, he was 47 years of age, with a family, 
a member of Congress, and while in Richmond we assume he 
lived at “Warsaw”, a pretentious home, worthy of the repu- 
tation, fame and standing of the tenant. 

John Harmer Gilmer and Mary E. Anderson Gilmer, his 
wife, shortly after their marriage, resided at “Warsaw”, prob- 
ably until 1876. Their first child, John Harmer Gilmer, Jr., 
was born at Charlottesville, on December 25th, 1840, the date 
being before the division of 1841; Lucy Walker Gilmer was 
born at Ivy Depot, in Albemarle County, on July 24th, 1845; 
and Mary Elizabeth Gilmer, another daughter, was born at 
“Warsaw” on May 7th, 1849, and died an infant in 1855. 
Lucy Walker Gilmer married Everard B. Meade, and died 
November 28th, 1921, a widow, her husband having died in 
1896. All the Gilmers and Meades above named are buried 
in Hollywood Cemetery. 

On the 30th day of December, 1876, for the consideration 
of $12,500.00, John H. Gilmer and wife, and Everard B. 
Meade and Lucy W. (Gilmer), his wife, with Wellington 
Goddin, as trustee, conveyed “Warsaw” to James Gibbons, 
then Bishop of Richmond, for the uses and purposes of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor in Richmond, and this property now 
stands, through various devises and conveyances, in the name 
of the present Bishop of Richmond, the Right Reverend An- 
drew J. Brennan, and the efforts of the Little Sisters, begun 
there in 1876, with all their mercies, ministrations, and chari- 
ties, by and with the help of all their benefactors throughout 
the City of Richmond, of every rank, condition and creed, are 
continued to this day and time. 
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Finally, we may say that scarcely a dozen people in Rich- 
mond know anything of “Warsaw”, or that it still stands, 
with its massive walls and undisturbed entrance, just as it 
was in the years the Gilmers lived there, save for the mansard 
roof which has been added. In building the present large in- 
stitution the lines of “Warsaw” were preserved, and the archi- 
tecture is in conformity to the lines of the old mansion, and 
an inspection will show the whole of the original building, 
with a large hall added to the rear for connecting the long 
corridor leading through this extensive institution, and that 
hall, with the mansard roof, are the only changes, and leaves 
“Warsaw” in all its glory. 

Thus “Warsaw” may be said to have been connected with 
the Harvies, with a Governor of Virginia; with a Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and a Minister to the Court 
of St. James; with several of the owners of “Belvidere” ; with 
the Andersons and the Meades of Virginia; and lastly, with 
the benevolence of the Little Sisters. 

The photograph shows the original entrance and a mansion 
of three stores, with basement, but the mansard roof is not 
shown, in order to give the reader an idea of “Warsaw” free 
from the changes. The original building is about 60 feet in 
width and by about 40 feet in depth. 

The lineage of the Gilmers was most worthy. Dr. George 
Gilmer, the first of the name in Virginia, was a native of 
Scotland, and a graduate of the University of Edinburgh. He 
came to Virginia early in the eighteenth century, and settled 
in Williamsburg, where he successfully combined the vocations 
of physician, surgeon and druggist for quite fifty years, and 
died January 15, 1757, widely loved and esteemed in the 
Colony. He was three times married. First to a DAUGHTER 
of Dr. Ridgeway (a medical partner in early life), by whom 
he had no issue. Seconly, May 13, 1732, to Mary PEacHy 
(died October 1, 1745), daughter of Thomas and Susan 
(Peachy) Walker, of King and Queen County, Virginia, and 
a sister of Major Thomas Walker, M. D., the Commissary of 
the Virginia troops in the Braddock campaign and early ex- 
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plorer of Kentucky. Thirdly, December 11, 1745, to Harrt- 
son (died November 1, 1755), daughter of Dr. Archibald 
Blair, of Williamsburg, Virginia, a sister of Hon. John Blair, 
President of the Virginia Council. 


By his second marriage, Dr. George Gilmer had issue two 
sons: I. PeEacuy Ripceway, born March 6, 1737-38, married 
Mary Meriwether, settled at “Lethe”, Rockingham County, 
Virginia, and had issue: a. Thomas Meriwether, married Eliz- 
abeth Lewis, and removed to Georgia, settling on Broad River. 
He was the father of a large family, among them Hon. George 
Rockingham Gilmer, member of Congress, Governor of Geor- 
gia, and author of “The Georgians”. 0b. George. c. Mary 
Peachy. d. Elizabeth. Thornton, married Major Robert Grat- 
tan. e. Lucy. f. Frances Walker, married Richard Taliaferro. 
II. Georce, born January 19, 1742-43, studied medicine with 
his uncle, Dr. Thomas Walker, and graduated at Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

The issue of Dr. George Gilmer, by his third marriage, was: 
III. Joun, born April 26, 1748, an officer in the Revolution 
under Lafayette, married Mildred Meriwether, and died in 
1790 at his seat on Broad River, in the State of Georgia. 
IV. Wiui1aM, born May 22, 1753, died May 30, 1753. 


Dr. George Gilmer, the second of the name, returning to 
Virginia from Edinburgh, after graduating, succeeded to the 
practice of his father in Williamsburg, but after a time re- 
moved to Albemarle County, Virginia, where he married his 
first cousin, Lucy (born May 5, 1711), daughter of Dr. 
Thomas WALKER, by his first marriage with Mildred (nee 
Thornton), widow of Nicholas Meriwether. He settled at 
“Pen Park”, and soon attained a lucrative practice in his pro- 
fession. The friend and intimate associate of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, he was an ardent patriot from the beginning to the end 
of the struggle for independence. He served Albemarle in 
the House of Burgesses, and as early as 1774 offered a resolu- 
tion in that body on the subject of the “Crown Lands”, which 
was seconded by William Henry, the brother of the orator, 
Patrick Henry. He was gifted as an orator, and when Lord 
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Dunmore seized the powder of the Colony, the eloquent ap- 
peal of Dr. Gilmer to the citizens of Albemarle caused the 
organization of an independent company of volunteers, with 
Charles Lewis as Captain, George Gilmer as first lieutenant, 
and John Marks as second lieutenant. The company marched 
to Williamsburg, but their patriotic mission had been antici- 
pated by Patrick Henry. The company was subsequently or- 
ganized, and marched again to Williamsburg, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Gilmer, where he was especially active 
in various measures for the public interest. 1n the Convention 
of 1775, which met at Williamsburg, Dr. Gilmer was returned 
by Albemarle County as the alternate of Thomas Jefferson. 


The issue of Dr. George and Lucy (Walker) Gilmer were: 
I. Francis WALKER, an accomplished scholar and writer, the 
first professor of law at the University of Virginia, and who 
selected in Europe the remaining six professors with which 
that institution was organized in 1825. II. Peacny R. III. 
Mivprep, the first wife of William Wirt. IV. Grorce, mar- 
ried Eliza, daughter of Captain Christopher Hudson, a gallant 
patriot of the Revolution. 

Of the issue of George and Eliza (Hudson) Gilmer, were: 
I, CuRIsTOPHER GILMER, of Albemarle County. II. THomas 
WALKER GILMER, member of Congress, Governor of Virginia, 
and Secretary of the Navy under President Tyler. III. Joun 
HarMER GILMER, a prominent lawyer of Richmond, Virginia. 
IV. Mrs. Epwarp S. Pecram. V. Mrs. Peter McGEHeEE. 
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LOWER NORFOLK COUNTY RECORDS 
1636-1646 
(Continued ) 





At a Court 
Holden the 4th of January 1640—at the house 
of Mr. William Julian—Present: 
Capt. Thos. Willoughby, Esqr. 
Mr. Edw. Windham Capt. John Sibsey 
Mr. Henry Seawell Leift. Francis Mason 
Mr. William Julian 


It is ordered per Curiam, that John Gayton, shall within 
three weeks provide for Thos. Hall, his servant, one cloth suit 
of clothes 2 sheets, 1 pair of shoes and stockings, 1 pair of 
canvas breeches and one bed, bolster & blanket and all other 
particulars mentioned in his indenture—otherwise execution— 

It is ordered per Curiam, that Robert Glascock, Henry 
Hawkins and William Ramshaw shall perform all things to 
Jasper Hoskins’s according to the tenor of a condition made 
with them, the above named, unto the said Jasper bearing date 
the 26th of Febry. 1639 and also pay the charges of the Court— 
Otherwise execution— 

It is ordered per Curiam, that no order after the date hereof, 
shall pass against the estate of John Metkine until such time 
as a condition be performed, made between the said Metkine 
and Thos. Brittaine the said condition bearing date the 15th 
of June 1640— 

It is ordered per Curiam that the next taxes which shall 
arise within this county, that Mr. Thos. Meeres shall be satis- 
fied out of the same for one shoat, the which the Burgesses 
had of him the last grand Assembly. 

Whereas it appears to this Court by Specialty that Edward 
Lilly is indebted unto Henry Catlin one milch cow between 
3 & 6 years old to be delivered unto the said Henry at his new 
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dwelling house the 10th of October last past, It is therefore 
ordered that the said Lilly shall, within 14 days make payment 
of the said cow or else 9 £ sterling with charges of the Court, 
otherwise execution. 

The last will and testament of Gilbert Guy, proved by the 
oaths of Thos. Bullock, Christopher Burroughs & Robt. Hayes, 
the said will bearing date the 2d of May 1640. 

Thos. Brown hath made it appear to this Court that he hath 
due to him 450 acres of land for the transportation of nine 
persons into this Colony whose names are as forthwith— 
Thos. Hall, Thos. Bluett, James James, Thos. Andrews, Thos. 
Brown, Eliz, Baker, Anne Morley, Owine Merrydith, Will 
Hichkock. 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court that William Burrough 
as Security for Saml. Gaskins is indebted unto Thos. Marsh 
the sum of 800 Ibs. of tobacco due by specialty to be paid in 
June 1639—It is therefore ordered that the said William Bur- 
rough shall make payment of the said debt according to the 
tenor of the bill and to make the first payment within ten days 
with charges of the Court, otherwise execution— 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Thos. Causon is 
indebted unto Thomas Cheely one barrel and a half of Corn 
and 36 Ibs. of tobacco stripped and smoothed, It is therefore 
ordered that the said Thos. Causon shall make payment of the 
said debt within 10 days with charges of this Court—otherwise 
execution— 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court by condition that Chris- 
topher Burrough is indebted unto Thos. Davis five ewe goats 
with kids, or kids by their side, and one ram kid of eight 
months old, it is therefore ordered that the said Christopher 
Burrough shall make payment of the aforesaid particulars with- 
in 20 days else to let the said Thos. Davis have the benefit 
of the which kids and also to pay the charges of the Court, 
otherwise execution— 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court by specialty that Thos. 
Tookes is indebted unto William Kettell the quantity of four 
barrels and a half of Corn and the said William Kettell hath 
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assigned over the said bill unto John Sutton it is therefore 
ordered that the said Thomas Tooker shall restore unto the 
said John one black gown with one barrel of Corn upon de- 
mand in satisfaction of the said debt, otherwise execution— 

It is ordered per Curiam, that Tristram Mason shall detain 
so much of the crop of Thomas Tooker as shall satisfy country 
duties and taxes in the county. 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Richard Foster is 
indebted unto Samuel Guy the quantity of 150 lbs. of tobacco 
stripped and smoothed and one pair of worsted stockings & 
one shilling, as by condition under his hand, It is therefore 
ordered that the said Richard Foster shall, within 20 days 
make payment of the said debt with charges of the Court— 
otherwise execution— 

Whereas it appeareth by account that Gilbert Guy deceased, 
was indebted unto Capt. Thos. Willoughby the sum of 14 shil- 
lings, 6 pence, It is therefore ordered that the said Capt. Wil- 
loughby shall be first satisfied out of the estate of the said 
Gilbert Guy, otherwise execution— 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court by Specialty that Gilbert 
Guy deceased, was indebted unto Henry Seawell the sum of 
1 £ 10 sh. It is therefore ordered that the said Henry Seawell 
shall be satisfied out of the estate of said Gilbert provided that 
an order of Court to first pay, being granted unto Capt. Thos. 
Willoughby for 14s. 6d. Otherwise execution— 

It is ordered that Cornelius Loyd shall be satisfied two bar- 
rels of corn out of the estate of Gilbert Guy, deceased, all 
former orders being first satisfied, the debt having been proved 
by specialty and oath— 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court by specialty that Gilbert 
Guy deceased, was indebted unto Mr. Corker the quantity of 
90 Ibs of tobacco due to be paid the 10th of October anno 
1639—the said Mr. Corker having given order unto Robt. 
Smith to receive the said sum, It is therefore ordered that the 
said Robert Smith shall be satisfied out of the estate of the 
said Gilbert Guy provided that an order be first paid granted 
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unto Mr. Henry Seawell for 1£ 10sh. sterling, Otherwise exe- 
cution 

Whereas it appeareth by acknowledgment that Gilbert Guy 
deceased, was indebted unto John Webb one barrel of corn 
and one pair of hose and shoes, It is therefore ordered that the 
said John Webb shall be satisfied out of the estate of the said 
Gilbert Guy, provided that an order of Court be first paid, 
granted unto Robt. Smith for 90 Ibs of tobacco—Otherwise 
execution— 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court by the oaths of witnesses 
that Robert Hayes it indebted unto William Penn for satis- 
faction of 3 weeks work—It is therefore ordered that the said 
Robt Hayes shall make payment unto the said Penn of 40 lbs. 
of stripped and smoothed tobacco within ten days—otherwise 
execution— 

It is ordered per Curiam, that the sheriff of this county shall 
pay unto Richard Foster the quantity of 50 lbs of stripped 
smooth tobacco the which is due from Samll. Gaskine, as by 
bill appeareth, he the said Saml. being arrested to appear at 
this Court at the suit of Richard Foster but hath not appeared 
to save his recognizance—It is therefore ordered as aforesaid 
for the better securing of the said Richard Foster his debt, 
also the said sheriff to pay the charges of the Court—Other- 
wise execution— 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court by specialty that Thomas 
Melton is indebted unto Gowine Lanckester the quantity of 15 
barrels of corn, it is therefore ordered that the said Melton 
shall, within 30 days, make payment of the said corn, with 
charges of the Court, otherwise execution— 

Whereas it appeareth to the Court by oath of Robt. Hayes 
that John Lanckfield deceased, hath transported into this Col- 
ony two persons whose names are as followeth and 3 children 
born in the Colony whose names are as forewith—servants— 
John Thomas, John Shawe, children—Francis Lanckfield, Sa- 
rah Lanckfield, Eliza Lanckfield— 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court by account that John 
White deceased was indebted unto tristram Mason the sum 
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of 517 lbs of tobacco—It is therefore ordered that the said 
tristram Mason shall be satisfied out of the estate of the said 
John White, provided that the administrator of the said White’s 
estate be first paid—otherwise execution— 

It is ordered per Curiam that George Lock shall pay unto 
Robt. Body the sum of 17 Ibs of stripped and smoothed to- 
bacco, it appearing to be due from the said Lock for Burgesses 
charges, the said Body being employed by the sheriff of the 
county for receipt of them—Otherwise execution— 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court by account upon oath that 
John White deceased, was indebted unto Henry Seawell the 
sum of 655 Ibs of tobacco—lIt is therefore ordered that the 
said Henry Seawell shall be satisfied out of the estate of the 
said White provided that an order granted unto tristram Mason 
be first paid—otherwise execution— 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court by witnesses that Gilbert 
Guy deceased, was indebted unto Thos. Sayer the sum of 50 
lbs of tobacco according to the act of Assembly, It is therefore 
ordered that the said Sayer shall be satisfied out of the estate 
of the said Gilbert, provided that an order granted unto John 
Webb for one barrel of corn and one pair of shoes and stock- 
ings—otherwise execution— 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court by acknowledgment that 
Gilbert Guy, deceased, was indebted unto Robt. Hayes the 
sum of 44 lbs of tobacco stripped and smooth, It is ordered that 
the said Robt. Hayes shall be satisfied out of the estate of the 
said Gilbert Guy provided that an order granted unto Thos. 
Sayer be first paid—otherwise execution— 


Jacob Bradshaw age 25 years 


sworn and examined, sayeth— 

that in the extremity of Gilbert Guy, his sickness, this depon- 
ent being at his house, the said Gilbert desired him to go to 
Richard, the surgeon and desire him to come unto him, and also 
to desire Mr. Mason to come and reckon with him and the 
said Mr. Mason told this deponent that he would come about 
the middle of the week, and farther this deponent sayeth not— 
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Robert Body age 23 years 


sworn and examined, sayeth— 


that Mr. Francis Mason demanded of him when the sheriff 
would pay him the rest of the sum for the ferries who answered 
him that Gilbert Guy said that he had not more in his hands 
than would satisfy for the ferries. Mr. Mason answered that 
he had been with Gilbert Guy and reckoned with him and how 
that Gilbert Guy was in his debt and would have persuaded 
this deponent that he was in the house when he reckoned with 
Gilbert Guy and further this deponent sayeth not— 

Deposition of Thos Ivey, sworn and examined sayeth that 
he heard William Cruch and Tristram Mason agree about be- 
ing partners in the administration of John White’s estate pro- 
vided that the said Tristram should pay half the charges for 
taking out the letter of administration and further this de- 
ponent sayeth not— 


An inventory of John White’s estate, as it was sold in tobacco— 
ft—to William Couch one patent for land 180 Lbs. 


More to the said Couch, one gun, one old lock 165 
to Tristram Mason, one cloth suit and Holland 
Shirt 300 


to Mr. Hoskins, one chest 124 


to Simon Hancock, one square, one axe, one 
saw, one auger, one planing form, one stock, 
one hat one old green suit, one old pair of 


canvas drawers, one old stack bed 104 
873 

Debts owing to John White deceased, in tobacco 
Capt. John Sibsey 080 
Mr Henry Seawell 450 
of Mr. Jullian 220 
of Mr. Watkins 277 


1027 
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Debts received of John White in tobacco 


of Capt. Sibsey 080 
of Mr. Seawell 370 
of Mr. Jullian 220 
of Mr. Watkins 277 

947 
Rest one to pay from Mr. Seawell 0080 
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Debts due from John White unto William Couch and 


Tristram Mason 


By Condition 600 
For work at Mr. Seawell’s 225 
For work at Mr. Julian’s 110 
For work at Mr. Gaytor’s 200 
1135 
Due to Will. Couch in past winter 
Left unpaid of his freedom 425 
For 10 weeks work of his man Byron 300 
For work his man did at Mr. Seawell’s 112 
For his man’s work at Mr. Julian’s 055 
For his man’s work at Mr. Gaytor’s 100 
992 


This is due to William Couch of White’s estate. 


(To be continued ) 


lbs 
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LETTERS FROM LAWRENCE BUTLER, OF 
WESTMORELAND COUNTY, VIRGINIA, TO 
MRS. ANNA F. CRADOCK, CUMLEY 
HOUSE, NEAR HARBOROUGH, 
LEICESTERSHIRE, ENGLAND 


(Continued ) 





(5) 
Virginia Nov. 29th, 1786 
Dr. Madam, 


I rec’d your obliging letter dated Paris Feb. 7, 1786, wherein 
you gave me a detail of your travels thro’ the Southern pro- 
vinces of France, which must have been delightful, and would 
been vastly pleasing to me could I of had the pleasure to of 
been of your party, I was sorry to hear that in your return 
to Versailles you was taken ill, tho’ by your letter it did not 
last long—I hope before this you and your worthy husband 
has got settled at Gumley where I hope you both enjoy your 
Health.— 

I must trouble you with a detail of a Journey I took to the 
Western Country, This Country I must inform you has not 
been discovered more than fifteen years, It was discovered by 
some of our frontier hunters who travel’d thro’ a Mountainous 
country of upwards three hundred miles when they discovered 
this vast extensive level Country,‘ which is reckoned the Rich- 
est Land in the World, which borders on the Ohio & Missis- 
sippi rivers which is inhabited by a vast number of Indians, 
who are very barbarous, they give no Quarter, except sometimes 
they take prisoners & then put them to torture & sometimes 





4 This new county was Kentucky. All the lands between “the Green 
river and the Tennessee river, from the Alleghany mountains to the 
Ohio river, except the lands granted unto Richard Henderson and 
Company” were reserved by Virginia for Revolutionary land bounties. 

As Powell’s Valley is in the southern part of Wise County, Butler and 
his party evidently returned through Cumberland Gap. 
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make them slaves——There’s a great number of Inhabitants 
moved to this Country & settled, tho’ they are obliged to live 
in Forts & Work together, some keep guard while the rest 
work but now they have settled for upwards of 100 miles 
square, tho’ there is still danger on the frontiers and will be 
for a number of years, as there is several Nations of Indians 
within 100 or 150 miles— 


The State of Virginia gave a quantity of Land to all the 
Officers & soldiers who served in the last war, I was appointed 
as one of the Surveyors to lay of this land, & my proportion as 
a Captain was 4000 acres.—I set of from Westmoreland 
County to that Country in company with one Gent’m the 4th 
April 1786. Crossed a Mountain Call’d the Blue Ridge which 
is not passable only at certain places, its about 150 miles above 
where I live, we travel’d thro’ a Mountainous Country about 
80 miles (& crossed a number of little rivers some obliged to 
swim our horses over on acct. of having no ferries) to the foot 
of the Largest Mountain in North America called the Alli- 
gany, this mountain is 64 miles over, tho’ there’s several small 
rivers in it, When we got on the top of this Mountain we found 
the snow to be three feet deep which was the 15th April (and 
before we got there saw no snow at all) our horses could hardly 
travel and as we descended the Mountain the snow grew less 
and less and before we got to the bottom there was none at all 
—the rivers in this mountain was very full of water on account 
of the snow’s melting which obliged us to swim several of them 
as there was no boats & but very few inhabitants on these cold 
mountains, we was obliged to make fires of night & lay out 
of doors on our blankets which we carried with us, about 17th 
we Arrived at a River Call’d the Monongahalia which was 
about 400 yds. wide and makes into the Ohio, Travel’d about 
300 miles here I fell in with eight Gent’m who was bound 
down to this new Country, Among them was several brother 
officers who had served in our Army last war, We engaged 
with workmen to build us a boat 42 feet long & 14 feet wide 
which was finished in ten days, we left that place sometime the 
last of April, there was ten of us in the boat with as many 
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horses, we had a shelter made over one end of the boat to keep 
the weather off of us—The next day about sun set we arrived 
at the Town call’d fort Pitt about 70 miles we was carried by 
the current we had no sails. Fort Pitt is a pritty Little Town 
in the forks of the Monongahalia & Alligany Rivers which 
makes the Ohio, these two rivers is about 400 yards wide each 
& the Ohio is not more than 500 yds, back of the Town lais a 
high mountain & over the Monongahalia is another mountain 
which is full of fine pitt coal equal to what is burnt in the city 
of London. Here we stay’d two days & lay’d in Tea, Coffee, 
Sugar etc. for our passage down the Ohio (as this was the 
last settlement before we arrived in the New Country) except 
several Nations of Indians which is always laying wait on the 
Shoa who very often fire on the boats as they go down & some- 
times boards them when they think they have an advantage) .— 
We left that place & was carried down by the Current as the 
river was very full, Kept on day and night, the fourth night 
about 8 O’Clock we discovered a fire on the shore which we 
hail’d as soon as we had hail’d the fire was put out, & about 
¥% an hour after we heard a boat rowing down the river after 
us, we hail’d the boat in English & in Indian & told them if 
they did not answer we would fire on them but they paid no 
attention, we immediately fired towards them (Which did not 
appear to be more than 150 yds of) tho’ it was so dark we 
could not see but after we fired we heard no more of them, 
they were Indians doging of us to find out whether we was 
arm’d or not & if they had found we had no arms they would 
of boarded us & put us to death. These savages have guns 
but are rather afraid to attack a party of white people with- 
out they can get an advantage which they never miss, We 
stop’d as we went down the River & 4 of us went on shore 
and travel’d three miles up the Country to a Salt Mine which 
is cal’d big bone Lick, on acct. of there being a Number of 
large bones there, I saw a thigh bone at the big end it measured 
three feet round and a Jaw bone that must have weighed near 
50 weight, a Number of these bones has been sent to England 
& France & they cant find out what bones they are some says 
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they are Eliphants but I think they are larger & there is none 
of these beasts living in this Country, at present. as there has 
not been any seen since this Country has been discovered, 
We Kil’d a number of wild Turkeys, Bears, Deer & Buffalo, 
the latter I suppose you never heard of, they are like our cattle 
only larger & has bones goes up from their weathers about 9 
inches, they have a kind of a main & the hair on their fore- 
heads is about 9 inches long. they are reckoned preferable to 
our beef.— 

We arrived at Louisville a Town at the falls of the Ohio in 
7 days from Fort Pitt which is 700 miles, the River at the 
Falls is about a mile wide—the River was very full of water 
on acct. of the snow’s melting on the mountains which had 
raised the River near 40 feet which made the current very 
gentle, I have heard of boats being four weeks on her passage 
down the River in the fall tho’ there is always a Gentle Breeze 
up the River from 11 O'clock till 3 in the evening—This River 
affords a vast Quantity of Fresh water fish, they have a kind 
thats call’d Cat which weighs upwards of 100 weight and a 
perch that weighs from 8 to 20 weights which I think is a finer 
fish than the Sammon or Sol you have in England. 


I remained at the fall a few days and then travel’d up the 
Country to examine the land, which exceeded anything I ever 
saw, the land in general is richer than ever I saw in a garden, 
the growth of the Trees on the best land Black Walnut, with 
Cherry, Hunny Locusts, Bank Eye & Sugar Tree, of the latter 
the Inhabitants makes the Greatest plenty of Sugar for their 
own use (as good as ever I saw come from the West Indies.— 
I must give you a Detail how its made, tho I am not well ac- 
quainted as I did not take much notice. but in February when 
the sap rises they Tap the Trees and put vessells under it & 
Ketch the Liquor which they boil untill it thickens and then 
they have a way to grain it, which makes it just like the West 
India Sugar.—There’s a great number of Salt Springs, which 
they boil the Water as they do the Sugar which yeilds the 
Greatest plenty of Salt for the Inhabitants—If the Almighty 
had not been so bountiful in Supplying this Country with 
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these Springs etc. It would have been very bad on the poor 
Inhabitants as they would have been obliged to of carried their 
Salt from Philadelphia or Alexandria to fort Pitt which is 300 
miles over very bad Mountainous Country and then 700 miles 
down the Ohio by Water which would made the Salt very high. 
—they have discovered several very fine Iron Mines and I 
make no doubt but when the Country gets a Little ahead of 
the woods but they will discover Gold & Silver mines.—This 
is a very Healthy Country and has good water, the Climate in 
moderate & lais in the Lattitude of 37° N. L. It Produces 
Tobo. Indian Corn and every thing but Wheat & small grain 
which cannot produce untill the Land is work about 10 years. 
Before that number of years the Land is so strong that it runs 
all up to straw & no grain, I saw some growing on land that 
had been work’d 12 yrs. successively and then they was obliged 
to keep their Cattle on it while very late in the Spring and 
then it was seven feet high & then the heads was not half full. 
Its fine for Hemp, flax & Cotton which the Inhabitants go 
mostly on as they make the most of the Linnen also for all 
kind of Fruit, fine Peaches, apples, pears etc. grows there in 
the Greatest abundance.— 

As to their Pasturage the whole woods is one pasturage, its 
all covered with wild Rye, Pea-vines, and clover as high as a 
man’s knees with many other kinds of Grass and in some places 
Cane or Reeds call’d by some people for 12 miles so thick 
that it is with difficulty a man can pass without opening his way 
with his hands. The Inhabitants lay up no provision for their 
Cattle or horses for the Winter as they do in other countries 
as this Cane is green all the Winter and the Cattle are very 
fond of it and indeed there’s grass there all the Winter,— 
They make the greatest plenty of Butter and Cheese—Its a 
fine country for horses; they raise very few hoggs or sheep 
without they keep them in a close pen near the house, as there’s 
vast numbers of Bears and Wolves—Tho’ they seem not 
trouble themselves many years to raise meat as there’s the 
greatest plenty of Buffalo which answers the end of Beef & 
Bear which answers the end of Bacon; and as to wild Turkey 
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there’s no end to them; & the greatest plenty of wild Geese 
and Ducks up these Rivers,—I took up my board near a little 
town called Lexington about 80 miles from the falls, where I 
used to divert myself in Hunting the Buffalo, Bear & Deer,— 
I gave out the notion of Surveying as the fees was so low that 
they would not bear my expenses, and very daingerous on 
account of the Indians, for the Land we had to lay off was 
150 miles from any Settlement and there’s not more than two 
Chain Carriers and a Marker to accompany me which I thought 
rather daingerous, where there was no profit to be gained. 


About the first of June a party of Indians came to the Set- 
tlement (about 12 miles from where I lived) undiscovered and 
cut two little Children’s throats and took off their scalps and 
fired on their father that was plowing in the field and shot him 
through the legg,—About this time a Surveyor had been up 
the River Kentucky Surveying and discovered a Camp of In- 
dians, who came down and informed the County Lieutenant 
who gave out that he wanted Volunteers to go against the 
Indians, I wanted to see as much of the Country as I could, 
I turned out as a Volunteer and marched at the day appointed 
to the frontier fort, the next day we marched 158 in number 
all on horse back with provisions to last us 8 days & Corn in 
our Wallets for our Horses, after traveling about 50 miles 
we came to a very mountainous country, we kept up the side of 
the River the mountains so steep very difficult passing, obliged 
to walk and lead our Horses, the third day after leaving the 
Settlement one of our Company’ horses fell down a Rock 
about sixty feet and dragg’d his Master after. Tim the horse 
was kill’d and the man had three Ribs broke, who could not 
proceed any further, It was daingerous leaving him behind 
for fear of the Indians, but we concluded to Carry him up 
in amongst a parcel of Rocks (for here there was no leaves 
leading to these Rocks by that means the Indians could not 
track them) and left two men with him and orded’d them to 
lay close in the Rocks, not to stir out, or make any fire untill 
we return’d, that we should call for them, we took their horses 
and carried them several miles up the River, and hobbled or 
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tied there feet so close together that they could not travel & 
there we left them and continued our march—the mountain 
continued very bad many places for miles together, the rocks 
would be 300 feet perpendicular on one side, and not more than 
six feet wide in some places where we had to pass and on the 
other hand fifty or sixty feet perpendicular into the River, 
many times these Rocks were Quite down to the River, so 
that we could not pass was obliged to swim the River on our 
Horses which was 150 yards wide, we traveled up the River 
six days and came to the Indian Camp which they had just 
left, as there fire was burning and they left Meat behind, we 
Quitted our horses and pursued them afoot forded the River 
several times up to our arm pitts but could never over haul them 
(as the woods was very thick & mountainous) tho’ the Swamps 
they passed was muddy when we crossed them which prov’d 
them not to be far off— 


The next morning our horses & Selves appeared very much 
fatigued we concluded to return and the gratest part of us 
without provisions for my part mine was Quite gone & we 150 
miles from any Settlement I was two days without anything 
to eat except some Indian Corn parch’d by the fire (which I 
had for my horse to eat) the third day myself and six more 
separated from the rest of the Company, in order to Kill some- 
thing to eat and to try if we could not find a better and nearer 
way home, we steer’d off from the River (we all had pocket 
Compasses to steer by) we had not travel’d more than five miles 
before we Kill’d a fine Elk, we immediately turned our horses 
out to Graze and made a fire and turned into Broiling the Elk 
which eat very fine altho’ we had neither Bread or salt, after 
feasting about an hour we Continued our Journey, and in the 
Evening we Kill’d a fine large Bear, which we feasted on for 
supper, the next day we got into the Settlement after traveling 
upwards of 300 miles——I must inform you that the man that 
had his ribs broke which we left in the mountains on our 
way up the River, when we returned he found himself much 
better, but we had great difficulty to get him back.—I must 
beg leave to give you an acct. of the Trade of this Country 
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(tho’ I am afraid I have tired you already) the trade at pres- 
ent is but trifling they trade to Phila. in Pensylvania & Alex- 
andria in Virga, which is 800 miles by land and if they go up 
the Ohio against the Stream it will be 700 by water & 200 
afterwards by land over the Mountains, what trade is carried 
on is in Beaver & other furs, and horses,—they expect in a 
few years to have a trade with the Spaniards down the Mis- 
sissippi to New Orleans tho’ then they will have at least 2000 
miles to go down the River before they arrive there, tho’ there 
going will be nothing as there is always a Strong Current down 
the River, but they will find it very difficult to return against 
the Current—the extent of that Country has not been found 
out yet tho’ they have been (?)000 miles to the westward from 
the falls, tho’ the whole Country is inhabited with Savages 
who live by hunting they never till the land, many of them 
never saw or heard of fire arms, they used all bows & arrows. 


About a week after my return from the Indian Expedition 
I began to think of returning home, which is Generally per- 
form’d by land thro’ a wilderness of upwards (200 Miles with 
out any Settlement (the way back up the River being [illegi- 
ble] is very Teagious going against the Stream About the 
first of July I repaired to a place cal’d the Crab Orchard which 
is a frontier fort adjoining the Wilderness, I remain’d there 
a few days untill we got a sufficient number of men to pass 
thro’ the Wilderness (as it is daingerous going in small Par- 
ties on acct. of the Indians, who is always laying on the Road 
watching when they can meet with a small party, they attack 
and put them to death,—at length we set out in company with 
100 men, well arm’d for every man is obliged to carry guns 
in this Country) and upwards of 100 pack horses with furs 
(when we set out it put me in mind of the Caravans crossing 
the Deserts of Arabia) It took us five days to pass thro’ this 
Wilderness & the best part of the time it rained which raised 
the Rivers so high we was Obliged to swim several on our 
horses—after we got into the Settlement, we separated into 
several parties on acct. of getting provisions etc. after we had 
got about 25 miles in the Settlement myself and six men cal’d 
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at a Tavern in a place cal’d powells Valley, where we refresh’d 
ourselves & left the house about an hour by sun in the evening 
and Continued our Journey, pas’d over a very high mountain 
and encamp’d at the foot of the mountain about 4 miles from 
the Tavern; about 8 o’clock that night a party of Indians at- 
tack’d the house, Kil’d the man and all four of his children & 
carried away the man’s wife, there was a man there that made 
his escape and got over the mountain to where we was en- 
camp’d we return’d the next Morning to attack the Indians, 
but they were gone, we buried the man and the four children, 
& then Continued our Journey, and I arrived at home in about 
18 days from the time I set out; the Journey was 750 miles. 
Sometime after I got home I heard that the poor woman the 
Indians had Carried away had return’d & that she gave an 
acct. they Carried her ten days march thro’ the mountains & 
that she made her escape from them, and was thirty days in 
the Wilderness before she got in and that she lived the whole 
time on Roots she got out of the woods— 

I am afraid my acct. of my Journey will not be so enter- 
taining as I would wish, (I am afraid your patience is Quite 
wore out) tho’ it may be entertaining to Mr. Cradock.—I must 
Conclude by Sending my best Compliments to you & your 
worthy husband & hoping that you both Enjoys Good state of 
Health. Also my compliments to your sister Mrs. Chitman. 


I am Dr. Madam 


With Great Respect your Friend & Humble Servant 
Lawrence Butler 


N. B. I was much obliged to Laidy 
Sussex for her Compliments & hope you’l 
present mine to her the first 
opportunity. 
Please to direct to L. Butler, 
Rappahannock River, Westmoreland County, 
Virginia. 
(To be continued) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 





TO MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


The business depression has affected this Society as well as all others. 
It is necessary for us to economize as far as possible, and this is espec- 
ially the case in regard to our Magazine. This is our chief asset and 
at the same time our greatest cause for expenditure. We do the best 
we can to print suitable articles at as great length as possible; but the 
Magazine must be kept to 96 pages, and indexes and lists of members 
must occupy a part of that space. We are also compelled to use a 
smaller number of illustrations than has been our custom in the past. 





REMICK FAMILY 


The genealogy of the descendants of Christian Remick, of Kittery, 
Maine, born about 1631, died about 1715, based on a manuscript left 
by the late Lt. Oliver Philbrick Remick, is now being compiled by 
Winifred Lovering Holman, S. B., of Watertown, Mass., for the Maine 
Historical Society. It is to be hoped that at least five or six generations 
will be published. 

Information is desired about his son, ISAAC2 REMICK, born 20 
July 1665, Kittery, who has been proved to have removed to Charles- 
ton, S. C., by 1698. He died probably at sea, or at Charleston, about 
1700, leaving widow Elizabeth. The names of his children are un- 
known, but it seems probable that he had a son Isaac among others. 
Unfortunately the page in the Kittery Town Records on which his 
children’s names were recorded has been torn out. 

An Isaac Remick, planter, and wife, Mary, were living in or near 
Charleston, S. C., in 1719, where they sold a slave. In 1721, an Isaac 
Remick was living in Berkeley County, S. C. In 1760, a Jacob Remick, 
farmer, and wife, Margaret, were living in New Hanover County, 
N. C. 





BRUNSKILL-HUMSTON 


Rev. John Brunskill, Sr., had several sons, including Rev. John 
Brunskill, Jr., of Hamilton Parish, Prince William County, 1753. Who 
did John, Jr., marry? Who did his brothers marry? Who was Ann 
Brunskill who witnessed Humston deed in 1758? Edward Humston and 
Rev. John Brunskill signed marriage contract in 1756, but did not say 
who was to be married. Edward Humston had a daughter, Ann. 
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John Humston married Matilda in Fauquier or Frederick 
County about 1800, and had issue Strother, James, Edward, Larkin, 
John, and Maria. Whose daughter was this Matilda? 

E. S. Humston, 
Wyaconda, Mo. 





JONES-CRAWFORD 


Wanted names of the parents and grandparents of Rowland Jones 
who married, possibly between 1780 and 1790, Ann (“Nancy”) Craw- 
ford, daughter of Capt. David Crawford, of Crawford’s Gap, Amherst 
County, and his wife, Lucy Henderson. This Rowland Jones was a 
descendant of the Rev. Rowland Jones, first rector of Bruton Parish. 
He began buying land in Campbell County about 1797, and died, pre- 
sumably in Lynchburg, before 1829. Also wanted date and piace of the 
marriage of Rowland Jones and Ann Crawford. 


Miss Elizabeth H. Ryland, 
100 W. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 





CHIEF JUSTICE WHITE’S CARTER ANCESTRY 


I recall with distinctness my meeting with the late Chief Justice White 
on the occasion referred to in my previous letter and my conversation 
with him. H was a great man and jurist, one of the ablest of the chief 
justices, and like most really great men possessed the simplicity of great- 
ness and was very easy of approach. To many of us of the South he 
was especially endeared because we had been told that sometime in the 
sixties little Ed White (he could not have been much over sixteen years 
of age) had shouldered his musket and trudged over the Virginia hills 
as a private in the ranks of the Confederate Army. His biography 
states that he was in the Confederate service. 

I note that you have made some research into the matter of his an- 
cestry. Since receiving your letter, I have taken occasion to refer to 
Lee of Virginia by Edmund Jennings Lee, and find, p. 311, that Tench 
Ringgold after the death of his first wife married Mary Aylett, daughter 
of Thomas Ludwell and Fanny (Carter) Lee of “Coton”, Loudoun 
County, Virginia. 

In the same work Thomas Ludwell5, eldest son of Thomas Ludwell 
Lee, is stated, p. 313, to have married Fanny, daughter of Robert W. 
Carter, of “Sabine Hall”, Richmond County. 

It is my understanding that the daughter of Tench Ringgold and 
Mary Aylett Lee, his wife, married Judge Edward Douglass White, of 
Louisiana, a native of Ireland; and was the mother of Edward Doug- 
lass White, Chief Justice of the United States. Volume Eleven of 
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Who’s Who in America states that Chief Justice White was born 
Nov. 3, 1845, and was the son of Edward Douglass (7th governor of 
La.) and Catherine S. (Ringgold) White. 

Thus the Carter ancestry of the Chief Justice seems well authenti- 
cated. Robert Wormeley Carter, of Sabine Hall, in his will (Va. 
Mag., XXVIII, p. 368), refers to daughter Elizabeth Carter and to 
daughter, Fanny Lee, and mentions son-in-law, Landon Carter, of Cleve, 
and Thomas L. Lee, of Loudoun, as two of his three executors. 

On page 317 of Lee of Virginia it is further stated that among the 
children of Thomas Ludwell and Fanny (Carter) Lee was “Elizabeth®, 
who married St. Leger Landon, the second son of Landon Carter, of 
Cleves” (it should be Cleve) “and Mrs. Eliza Carter Thornton, his wife, 
who was a daughter of Robert W. Carter”. Mrs. Eliza (or Elizabeth) 
Carter Thornton was the second wife of Landon Carter of “Cleve” 
(Carter of Cleve Records, Va. Mag., XXX, pp. 71 and 73); and was 
the mother of my own great-grandfather, Robert Charles Carter and 
his brother, St. Leger Landon Carter, of Cleve, pp. 71 and 74. 

L. B. Howry. 





OBITUARY OF MRS. MARY PRICE 


Richmond Enquirer, March 18, 1806. 

“Departed this life suddenly, a few days since, at her seat near 
Richmond, Mrs. Mary Price, relict of Capt. John Price, dec’d, in the 
86th year of her age. 

This revered sage, had lived to see the fourth generation descendant 
from herself, and upon an accurate calculation found to amount to 
181 in number. 

She possessed in a very eminent degree all the amiable and Chris- 
tian virtues—as a wife and mother; always tender and affectionate; 
a friend, most sincere; a mistress, just and kind. 

She was a woman of fine understanding, which she retained till 
within a few hours before she expired; which was a source of many 
solid enjoyments to her friends. 

Christianity which she had for many years been attached to and 
benevolence, were the leading features in her character. The poor of 
her neighborhood as well as her friends and relations, will feel sen- 
sibly her loss. 

“Oh what a sad delusion here 

So frail, so vain are human things, 
To every bliss succeeds a tear 

Our frailest hopes, but sorrow bring.” 


(Mrs. Price was a daughter of Col. White, of Hanover County. She 
lived at “The Grove”, Henrico County). 
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COLE BIBLE RECORD 


From the Prayer Book of James Cole, who removed from Eastern 
Virginia to Augusta County, and now owned by Misses Lucy Cole and 
Mary Turk of that county. 

Elizabeth Dancy Cole, daughter of James & Fanny Cole, born 8 Feb. 
1778. 

Polly Roscow Cole, daughter of James & Fanny Cole, born 25 Dec. 
1779. 

Lucy Wills Cole, daughter of James & Fanny Cole, born 3 June 1781. 

Roscow Cole, son of James & Fanny Cole, born 25 Jan. 1783. 

James Cole, son of James & Fanny Cole, born 3 May 1784. 

Ann Cole, daughter of James & Fanny Cole, born 9 June 1787. 

William John Cole, son of James & Fanny Cole, born 7 Sept. 1789. 

Frances Catherine Jane Cole, daughter of James & Fanny Cole, born 
5 July 1791. 

Jane Robertson Cole, daughter of James & Fanny Cole, born 25 
Nov. 1793. 

Permelia Cole, daughter of James & Fanny Cole, born 9 June 1797. 

Martha Wills Cole, daughter of James & Fanny Cole, born 27 July 
1801. 

Mathew Cole, son of James & Fanny Cole, born 12 Jan. 1805. 

Copied from above by Augusta B. Fothergill, August, 1923. 

Mrs. Geradine and Mrs. Greenhow, two of the above daughters, were 
victims of the Richmond Theatre fire, December, 1811. Roscow Cole 
lived in Williamsburg; his sister, Lucy Wills Cole, married Isiah 
Shipman, of Augusta County. 


(Contributed by Mrs. Augusta Fothergill, Richmond, Va.) 





BYRD BIBLE RECORDS 


In going over the article on the descendants of Richard Willing Byrd 
in the July Magazine I noted some errors which are as follows: 

(a) The record of the birth of the first George James Byrd was 
omitted. He was a son of the first Richard W. Byrd and Emily B. 
Wilson. The entry should be immediately above that of Charles Will- 
ing Byrd and reads: 

George James Byrd was born on the 26th day of Sept. A. D. 1809. 

(b) The first mame of the wife of the above G. J. Byrd was 
“Carolina”, not “Caroline”. The former is correct and was so spelled 
in three of the four places where it is mentioned. 
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(c) On p. 286 it is stated that Charles Willing and Robert Fisher 
Byrd “were married”. This should be “were not married”. R. F. 
Byrd died when he was less than one month old. 

(d) The numbers of the two younger children of R. W. and Jane 
B. (de Jarnette) Byrd should be 6 and 7 instead of 5 and 6. 

Except for the above the entries were entirely correct as printed. 

Reginald B. Henry. 





FITZHUGH OF PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY, ETC., ETC. 


In Vol. IX, Va. Mag. Hist. and Biog., No. 1, page 103, you mention 
“a branch in Prince Wm. Co. which has not been connected”. The 
following paragraphs mention the will of William Fitzhugh dated Jan- 
uary 30, 1803, his widow, his son and daughter William and Elizabeth 
and his land in Loudoun and Fauquier. 

This William is evidently my mother’s grandfather, who married Ann 
Taliaferro, daughter of Col. Lawrence Taliaferro (and Mary Jackson, 
his wife) of the Culpeper Minute Men, and their son, William, was 
William Colville Fitzhugh (my mother’s father), who owned and re- 
sided at “The Grove”, at that time a large estate just west of Upper- 
ville. Elizabeth being my mother’s “Aunt Betty”, later Betsy Harrison, 
also another daughter, Anne Maria (Fitzhugh) Battaile. 

William Colville and Matilda Whittaker (Helm) Fitzhugh had issue: 
nine children, Sydnor Bailey, Cameron D., Mary Jackson, Spencer, 
Matilda Taliaferro, Anne Maria (my mother), Willie Colville, Champe 
S., and Betty Lewis Fitzhugh. 

I will be glad to furnish more data along this line if you desire it. 

J. W. Lockwood, Jr., 


Baltimore, Md. 





FITZHUGH—Corrections 


I have received the numbers of the Virginia Historical Magazine, 
for which I thank you. May I point out a few errors which I thought 
I had corrected when I saw the proofs. The printers when they sent 
them to me asked me to return them without delay and so I am afraid 
I must have read them rather too quickly, although I did make a very 
large number of corrections. 

Here are the ones I find now: 

Under Thomas Fitzhugh, who m. Christine Maydbury, the properties 
he acquired should read “Wavenden, Aspley, Colton, Fenlake, Harrow- 
den, Wilshamstead and Elstow. 
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Feet of Fines. Bedford, Henry VII, 6/84 (not 86). 

Under Richard Fitzhugh. Chawsten should read Chawston. 

Under Thomas Fitzhugh, instead of 1515 it should read “Described 
as Junior 1515 and 20 Nov. 1516. Exchequor and Chancery Proceed- 
ings, 134/68. 

Charter of Harrowden should read Charterhouse Lane. 

Codocil should read codicil. 

Under William Fitzhugh m. Catherine Bell. Alis should read Alen. 

Under Margaret, d. of Lawrence Smyth. Bach should read Bucks. 

On the top of page 192. Married —————— should have inserted 
the following: Mary Smith, d. of George Smith. She was bapt. 2 Aug. 
1607. George Smith’s will dated 24 Aug. 1638, admon. 13 Jan. 1640/41. 
(This was my omission). 

On p. 202. The last two lines of the entry describing my brother 
Valentine Muse Fitzhugh should read as follows: “Daughter of Wil- 
liam Atwater, Lt. Col. commanding 6th Service Battalion, Berks. Regt.” 
Mentioned in Dispatches, Dec. 1916. Address, 14 Morton Street, An- 
dover, Mass. 

This last is printer’s error as I remember very distinctly inserting 
these items. 

Perhaps you will make a note of these corrections in the copy you 
are preserving. 

V. C. A. FitzHugh, 
Wensley Rectory, Leyburn, 
Yorkshire, Eng. 
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HARRISON OF JAMES RIVER 
(Continued) 


Several years ago at the request of the Editor, descendants of Presi- 
dent William Henry Harrison sent valuable material for the history of 
their branch of the family. Two instalments were published (with por- 
traits of the President) in Vol. XXXV, 92, 93, and Vol. XXXVII, 


177, 


178. Then, during a rearrangement of the manuscripts intended 


for publication in the Magazine, this material was misplaced and has 
just been found. The genealogy of this branch of the family is con- 
tinued as follows: 


137. 


98. 


Wiu1amM Henry® Harrison (son of I. S. C. Harrison, see 
XXXVII, 177-178), married 1st Elvira Rogers, who died in 1875, 
and 2nd, Mary Anne McIntyre. 
Issue (lst marriage): 222. Montgomery Pike®, who married 
Scott (and had issue: a. William Scott?®; b. Oliver 
Pikel®; c. Elvira Willis); 223. William Taylor’, died young; 
229. John Scott®; 230. Clara Elvira; 231. Henry Lewis. 


JAMEs FrnpLey® Harrison (son of William Henry’, see XXXVII, 
77, 78), born March 9, 1825, died Feb. 14, 1907; Lieutenant in the 
Mexican War; Colonel of an Ohio regiment in the Civil War. 
He married Ist, Carrie Alston; 2nd, Alice Miller Kennedy. 


Issue (lst marriage): 232. James Findlay®, died unmarried; 
233. William Alston, died unmarried; 234. William Henry®, died 
young. Issue (2nd marriage) : 235. Jane Alston, died young; 236. 
John Scott®, of Helena, Montana, born April 30, 1867, died March 
24, 1905; married Mary Sophie Hill, born Jan. 10, 1876. (They 
had issue: a. James Findlay Hill’®, died young; b. William 
Henry?!®, born Sept. 9, 1906; c. Scott Hill’®, born Sept. 9, 1907) ; 
237. William Henry®, born March 27, 1869, married (lst), Nov. 
25, 1895, Lura Myrtle Adams, born Nov. 2, 1869, d. Feb. 14, 
1922; and (2nd), on March 1, 1923, Ethel Etzenhauser, and had no 
issue by this marriage. 

Issue (1st marriage): a. Alice Amelia, born Oct. 19, 1896, mar- 
ried 1st, Reuben Nathan Friedman; 2nd, Joseph Lawrence Green; 
b. Virginia, born Dec. 31, 1899, married, Oct. 25, 1927, Albert 
Randolph Hare; 239. Mary Randolph, born Oct. 28, 1871, married, 
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166. 


168. 


170. 
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Jan. 16, 1895, John Webb Farrar; 240. James Findlay®, of Mon- 
tana, soldier in the Spanish-American War in the 3rd Kansas 
regiment; born Dec. 28, 1876; married; 241. Archibald Irwin, 
born April 7, 1880, sergeant 3rd U. S. Engineers, died unmarried. 


BENJAMIN® Harrison (son of John Scott Harrison), was born 
at North Bend, Ohio, October 20, 1833, and died March 13, 1901. 
He was educated at Miami University and removed in 1854 to 
Indianapolis, where he gained distinction as a lawyer. He helped 
to organize the 70th regiment of Indiana Volunteers in the Civil 
War; was commissioned a Captain and soon afterwards given the 
command of the regiment. He served in Sherman’s Atlanta cam- 
paign, frequently commanding a brigade and in January, 1865, was 
given the brevet rank of Brigadier-General. He was United 
States Senator 1881-87 and in 1888 was the Republican nominee 
for President, defeating Grover Cleveland. He was nominated 
for a second term, but was overwhelmingly defeated by his for- 
mer opponent. On his retirement he enjoyed a very extensive 
law practice. He married Ist, Oct. 10, 1853, Caroline Lavinia, 
daughter of Dr. John Scott, President of the Oxford Female 
Institute, and 2nd, on April 6, 1896, Mrs. Mary Scott (Lord) 
Dimmick. 

Issue (lst marriage): 242. Russell? (married and had issue: 
a. Marthena; b. William Henry!) ; 243. Mary Scott. 


Carter Bassetr® Harrison (son of John Scott Harrison), of 
Tennessee. Married Sophia Ridgeley Dashiell Lytle, widow of 
William Lytle. 

Issue: 243. Elizabeth Irwin, married William Thornton Talia- 
ferro Buckner; 244. Carter Bassett®, died unmarried; 245. John 
Scott®, born Feb. 25, 1864, married, Aug. 19, 1886, Margaret 
Willis, and had a son, Alyn!®, born Dec. 18, 1887, married, July 
21, 1921, Mary Matheny (and had a son, Alyn, Jr.11, born April 
3, 1922), and daughter, Margaret, born July 31, 1889, who mar- 
ried, Oct. 3, 1909, Samuel Harvey Kinney. 


Joun Scorr® Harrison (son of John Scott Harrison), of Kansas 
City, born Nov. 12, 1844, died Jan. 9, 1926; married, Oct. 7, 1872, 
Marie Sophie Lytle. 

Issue: 246. Archibald Irwin’, born Nov. 27, 1874, died Oct. 
19, 1912, married, Oct. 6, 1902, Margaret Louise Mount( and had 
issue: a. Archibald Irwin1®, born July 9, 1903, died July 18, 1903; 
b. Katherine Louise); 247. Lytle®, born Feb. 22, 1870, married 
Esther Allen Thatcher (and had a son, Lytle!®, born Sept. 5, 
1905) ; 248. James Ridgeley®, died young; 249. John Scott®, born 
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April 22, 1882, married, Feb. 5, 1910, Norma Freschley (and had 
issue: a. Edward Webb?9, John Scott!®, and Carter Ridgley®) ; 
250. Margaretta, born Dec. 9, 1884, married, June 4, 1905, Simpson 
Robinson; 251. Benjamin9. 


ADDITIONS AND CorRRECTIONS 
(Vol. XXXVII, p. 377) 


In an account of the descendants of Randolph Harrison, of “Clifton”, 
which was sent to the editor and published in the volume of the Maga- 
zine noted above, there were several omissions. Thomas Randolph 
Harrison married Mrs. Julia (Leigh) Wickham, and had a son, Archi- 
bald (not Edward) Cunningham Harrison, and a daughter, Julia, who 
married Robert E. Richardson, and whose name was not included in 
the account sent. 

Archibald Cunningham Harrison (son of Dr. Thomas Randolph Har- 
rison), was born in New Kent County, Virginia, January 6, 1864, and 
was educated at the University of Virginia and the Uniyersity of Mary- 
land, receiving his medical degree at the latter institution in 1887. He 
acquired great note as a surgeon and became professor of surgery at 
the University of Maryland School of Medicine and College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. ; 

Dr. Harrison entered service in the World War in January of 1918 
in time to assemble the personnel for what was to become the highly 
efficient Army Base Hospital 42 through which the field hospitals poured 
their wounded during the closing months of the war when the Amer- 
ican casualties were at their heaviest. He held the rank of major at 
the time and later was promoted to be a lieutenant-colonel. 

In 1892 Dr. Harrison married Anna Elizabeth, dughter of Dr. Milton 
Welch Warfield, and, dying January 17, 1926, left three daughters, Mrs. 
Thomas Donaldson, of Easton, Miss.; Miss Julia L. Harrison, and 
Mrs. John William Scott, Jr. 





THE EARLY GENERATIONS OF THE HARGRAVE FAMILY 
OF LOWER NORFOLK AND SURRY COUNTIES 
AND MOSELEY OF LOWER NORFOLK 


By G. Andrews Moriarty, A. M., LL. B., F. S. A. 


The following brief genealogy deals with an early Lower Norfolk fam- 
ily, whose members are still to be found in the Southside region of Vir- 
ginia. Nothing, so far as I am aware, has appeared in print respecting 
this family, which, while never prominent, has always occupied a respect- 
able position in the Old Dominion. Originating in Lower Norfolk, it 
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soon removed to Surry County and its members are still to be found in 
this region. It is the hope of the compiler that those interested may 
trace their ancestry in the Surry County records and by means of this 
article, will then be able to connect with their original ancestors in 
Lower Norfolk. 


1. Richard Hargrave, of Lower Norfolk. Born about 1612-1615. He 
came from London in the “Bonadventure” sailing for Virginia on 
2 Jan. 1634/5, aged 20 years. He was at first a servant to Mr. Henry 
Sewell at Old Point Comfort and Newport News as he deposed on 
16 April 1672, aged about 60 years (New Eng. His. Gen. Reg., Vol. 
47, p. 201). On 16 Feb. 1652/3 he was granted 50 acres on Broad 
Creek, Elizabeth River, in Lower Norfolk County, confirmed 18 
Dec. 1662. On 15 Dec. 1654 he was one of a Grand Inquest that 
petitioned for a “Godly Minister”, thus showing his Puritan leanings 
(Lower Norfolk Antiquary, Vol. 3, p. 29). In April 1674 he was 
granted land for the transportation of four persons into the colony 
(Norfolk Orders, 1675-76 under date of 21 Dec. 1677). On 12 
August 1673 and again on 29 Sept. 1679 he conveyed land to his son, 
Benjamin Hargrave (Norfolk Deeds, Book IV, fos. 34 and 64). On 
16 June 1684 he was an appraiser of the estate of William Emperor 
(Norfolk Orders, 1675-6). His will was dated 21 Nov. 1686 and 
proved 17 Jan. 1686/7. He names his sons Richard and Benjamin 
Hargrave, his daughter, Margaret Roberts, and his son in law, Mr. 
Arthur Moseley. This will was witnessed by Edward Moseley and 
William Hancock (Norfolk Wills, McIntosh Vol. I, p. 100). Mar- 
ried about 1645, ————. 


Children : 
2. i. Richard, born about 1645. 
3. ii. Benjamin, born about 1648. 
iii. Margaret, born about 1650, married (Samuel?) Roberts. 
iv. Ann, born about 1653, married, as his third wife, prior 
to 21 Nov. 1686, Mr. Arthur Moseley, of Norfolk 
County. (See Moseley note at end). 


2. Richard? Hargrave (Richard), of Lower Norfolk and Surry Coun- 
ties. Born about 1645. On 16 Aug. 1681 Ann Harding, an orphan, 
complained that Richard Hargrave, Jr., kept her out of her lands. 
On 17 Aug. 1682 Richard Hargrave, Jr., was before the Court for 
refusing to have a child baptizd. On 15 May 1693 Richard Hargrave 
petitioned in right of his wife Pembroke, one of the daughters of 
John Pead, deceased, for a portion of her father’s estate in the 
hands of William Griffin, who married the said Pead’s widow 
(Norfolk Deeds, Bk. V, reverse Orders 2 Dec. 1682-18 Sept. 1695 
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not paged). On 10 June 1685 he was among the tithables in Surry 
Countq (Surry Wills, Deeds and Orders, 1684-1686, p. 62). In 
March 1699 (entered 17 July 1699) Richard Hargrave, of Surry 
County, made his brother, Benjamin Hargrave, his attorney to ac- 
knowledge a deed of land sold by him (Norfolk Deeds, Vol. 6, fo. 
158). 

His estate is referred to in 1705 in the Surry Wills and Deeds, 
1694-1705. 

It is clear, therefore, that, prior to 17 Aug. 1682, he married Pem- 
broke, daughter of John Pead, of Lower Norfolk, whose will, dated 
4 Feb. 1677/8 was proved 15 April 1678 (Norfolk Wills, McIntosh, 
Vol. I, p. 55) and removed to Surry County by 10 June 1685. He 
died in 1705. I have not traced his children but he certainly had a 
son. 

i. Benjamin, of Surry County, who married Lucy ————, 
and had a daughter, Patience, born 13 Oct. and baptized 


5 Dec. 1748 in Albemarle Parish. 
Probably other children. 


3. Benjamin? Hargrave (Richard!), of Lower Norfolk County. Born 
about 1648. On 12 Aug. 1678 his father conveyed him land in Nor- 
folk County where he, the father, formerly lived, and he again deeded 
him the land where he was living on 29 Sept. 1679 (Norfolk Deeds, 
Bk. 4, fols. 34 and 64). On 15 Feb. 1681/2 Benjamin Hargrave, “who 
married the relict of Henry Holmes dec.” was indebted to one Wil- 
liam Merrill (Lower Norfolk Orders, 1675-86). On 16 March 1693/4 
he was given a certificate for 150 acres for the transportation of 
three persons into the colony. The Lower Norfolk Order Book, 
1675-86, mentions the fact that on 15: 10 mo: 1685/6 he was married 
to Elizabeth Preston. His will dated 15 March 1704/5, proved 16 
March 1710/1, mentions his daughter, Sarah, his sister, Mrs. Ann 
Moseley, and his kinsman, Charles Griffin. Married Ist prior to 15 
Feb. 1681/2 (Elizabeth?) widow of Henry Holmes and 2ndly prior 
to 15: 10 mo: 1685/6 Elizabeth Preston. 


Child: 
i. Sarah, alive 15 March 1704/5. 


MoseELey Norte 
Arthur Moseley, who married Ann Hargrave, was the younger son 
of William Moseley, of Lower Norfolk. Considerable material has been 
printed about the family of his brother, William Moseley, Jr., the an- 
cestor of the Rolleston Moseleys; but scarcely anything about Arthur. 
Arthur was Burgess for Lower Norfolk in 1676. He had land on the 
eastern branch of the Elizabeth river in Lynnhaven Parish, where he 
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sold 300 acres to Thomas Walke on 17 Jan. 1689 (Norfolk Deeds, Bk. 
V, fo. 123). He also had land at Lambert’s Point and he assigned his 
interest in a plantation there to Thomas Walke on 15: 7 mo. 1691 (Ib. 
V, fo. 162). He was an early purchaser of lots in the borough of Nor- 
folk on 15 Nov. 1689, but his title was defective, as he was an alien 
until he naturalized himself, which he did before 16 Sept. 1692 (Ib. 
V, fo. 184). On 16 May 1694 he was given a license to keep an ordi- 
nary in Norfolk town (Ib. V, Orders reverse). 

His will dated 1 Feb. 1700 was proved in 1702/3. He had a num- 
erous family of children by his several wives. He evidently married 
three times. The name of his first wife is unknown. By her he had 
his two eldest sons, Joseph and Benjamin. Joseph and Benjamin both 
lived in Lower Norfolk. On 18 Sept. 1708 Joseph Moseley, “son and 
heir of Arthur Moseley”, conveyed part of a plantation at the head of 
Jackson’s Creek to his brother Benjamin on 15 Sept. 1708 (Norfolk 
Deeds, Bk. VIII, fo. 26). By his will dated 10 Nov. 1712, proved 20 
March 1712/3, Joseph left to his wife Blandina and his daughter, 
Frances Moseley. 

Arthur Moseley’s second wife was either a Guy or a Hancock. By 
her he had issue: William, Arthur, Edward, George, Mary and Susan. 
All these children except Arthur and George are mentioned in the will 
of their grandmother, Sarah Pigott, whose first husband was Gilbert 
Guy, and her second, Simon Hancock. (Order on 26 May 1642 that 
Symon Hancock, who married the relict and administratrix of Gilbert 
Guye, deceased, satisfy himself out of said Guye’s estate. Lower Nor- 
folk Order Book A, pt. 1, fo. 58). Her third husband was 
(John?) Pigott and her will was dated 1 April 1689, proved 15 May 
1689 (Norfolk Wills, McIntosh, Vol. I, p. 126). It seems most likely 
that this second wife of Arthur Moseley was a daughter of Simon 
Hancock, as the name George was a Hancock one. 

Of these children by his second wife William and Edward remained 
in Norfolk County and Edward, afterwards of Princess Anne County, 
married Mary, daughter of Tully Emperor. He was the father of 
Tully Moseley, ancestor of the North Carolina Moseleys, from whom 
descended William Moseley, the first governor of Florida. Arthur 
removed to Henrico County, where he married his cousin, Sarah Han- 
cock, in 1689, and was the progenitor of the Moseleys of this section 
of Virginia. 

By his third wife, Ann Hargrave, Arthur Moseley had issue: Amos, 
Anthony and Luke.* Amos came of age about 1705, and on 15 May 





* The will of Arthur Moseley is greatly mutilated. The name of 
Luke had disappeared when it was copied by Mr. McIntosh, but it was 
still there when this compiler first saw it in 1912. 
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1710 he made an indenture with his brother, Joseph, of land on Lam- 
bert’s Point in exchange for land in Princess Anne County, conveyed to 
Amos by Mr. Tully Emperor (Norfolk Deeds, Bk. VIII, fo. 159). 
Amos married Elizabeth, daughter of Tully Emperor and had a son, 
Emperor, born about 1715, who removed to Nixonton, N. C. Em- 
peror Moseley had two sons, Emperor, who was a master mariner 
at Edenton, N. C.,f at the time of the Revolution, and Joseph, born 
in 1760, who became a sea captain and removed to Salem, Massachu- 
setts, where he married Elizabeth Crowninshield. He at one time com- 
manded the famous privateer “Grand Turk”, belonging to Elias Has- 
kett Derby, of Salem. He was killed in the North Sea in 1799 by a 
French privateer. His son, Joseph, continued his line of descent at 
Salem, Mass., and his younger son, Emperor, died without issue, while 
supercargo on a voyage from Salem to Calcutta. On 19 Oct. 1711 Luke 
Moseley, son of Arthur, was working on the fort at Old Point Com- 
fort (Norfolk Deeds, Bk. IX, p. 19, dorso). 





THE PENDLETON FAMILY 
By Mrs. Katherine Cox Gottschalk, Washington, D. C., and 
Major John Bailey Calvert Nicklin, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(Continued) 


(20). William Pendleton, son of William and Elizabeth (Fargeson) 
Pendleton, was born Aug. 25, 1789, and died Aug. 1, 1855; he married 
twice: firstly, in 1811, Susan Snodgrass (who was born June 18, 1790, 
and died March 25, 1834); and, secondly, June 22, 1840, Mrs. E. A. 
Robinson (who was born Dec. 26, 1802, and died Aug. 1, 1855).* 


Issue (by first marriage) : 
I. Anne Eliza, who was born Feb. 22, 1812, and died Jan. 
17, 1884; she married, July 16, 1840, Amos Williamson. 
II. Susan Verdier Shepherd, who was born Oct. 15, 1813, 
and died March 25, 1888; she married, Feb. 19, 1835, 
James Campbell Orrick (who was born Oct. 10, 1807, 
and died July 17, 1891). 
III. Eleanor, who was born Aug. 1, 1815, and died in 1844; 
she married, Aug. 25, 1841, her cousin, Nathaniel Pen- 
dleton Campbell (who was born Dec. 19, 1819, and died 





+ Emperor Moseley, of Edenton, visited his brother in Massachusetts 
in 1786. In a letter to his New England relatives he described his 
journey home from Salem to Edenton, which he made on horseback, 
being three weeks on the way. 

*Inscriptions from their graves in Norborne Cemetery, Martins- 
burg, W. Va.: 
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Sept. 28, 1878), son of William and Frances Coleman 
(Pendleton) Campbell. 


IV. William Henry, who was born Sept. 30, 1817, and died 
March 8, 1873; he was an Episcopal Minister and mar- 
ried, May 9, 1850, Henrietta Randolph, daughter of Dr. 
Philip Grymes and Mary (O’Neale) Randolph. She was 
born May 9, 1827, and died May 19, 1894. 


Issue: 


1. Lucy Welford Randolph, who was born June 26, 
1851, and died, unmarried, July 10, 1926. 

2. Susan Sparrow, who was born April 9, 1853. 

3. Mary Randolph, who was born Oct. 5, 1854, and died 
Nov. 29, 1856. 

4. Philip Randolph, who was born Jan. 4, 1858, and died 
April 15, 1875. 

5. Henrietta Grymes, who was born March 10, 1860, and 
died, unmarried, Sept. 17, 1925. 

6. Ellen Shepherd, who was born March 21, 1862 and 
died May 19, 1894; she married, Sept. 13, 1892, Lionel 
B. Perry-Ayscough. 





In memory of 
William Pendleton 
died Augt. Ist, 1855 
Aged 65 years, 11 mo. & 6 days. 
“Asleep in Jesus, blessed sleep, 
From which none ever wake to weep.” 


In memory of 
James Dougherty 
who departed this life the 18th 
day of April, 1822, 
Aged 68 years. 


To the memory of 

Susan Pendleton 

this humble monument 

is placed as a tribute of 
gratitude for her maternal 
care and love; she was a 
kind mother and a devoted 
wife; she died in the faith 
of Christ and in the 
communion of the 
Episcopal church; she was 
born June 18th, 1790 and 
died March 25th, 1834. 











VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 
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7. Garnett Peyton, who was born Oct. 8, 1864; she mar- 
ried, Oct. 2, 1894, William Dabney Wirt. 

8. William Henry Kinkle, who was born Jan. 17, 1867; 
he married, July 28, 1897, Elizabeth Forrer Chapman. 
He is an Episcopal Minister at Spartanburg, S. C. 

Issue: 
(1). Elizabeth Randolph, who was born Dec. 8, 1898. 
(2). William Henry Chapman, who was born July 
27, 1900, and died Dec. 6, 1909. 
(3). Robert Randolph, who was born June 15, 1902, 
and died, unmarried, March 12, 1931. 
(4). Cary Verdier, who was born Jan. 27, 1904. 
(5). Josephine Chapman, who was born Nov. 10, 1911. 

9. Robert Carter, who was born Feb. 2, 1870, and died, 

unmarried, Feb. 15, 1891. 


. Nathaniel, who was born July 13, 1820, and died Sept. 


1, 1824. 
Robert Shepherd, who was born March 20, 1824, and 
died in 1880; he married, Dec. 3, 1846, Mary Anne 
Pfeiffer. 


Issue: 


ae 
. 


Mary M. 

2. William Henry, who married Ellen Wright. 

3. James Philip Bosman, who married Edith Homer. 
He was an Episcopal Minister at Schenectady, N. Y. 


Issue: 


(1). Edith May St. George. 
(2). Edmund Randolph. 
(3). Philip Clayton. 
4. Robert Edmund, who died June 5, 1921. He was also 
an Episcopal Minister. 
Philip Edmund, who was born June 11, 1827, and died 
Jan. 22, 1830. 
Stephen James, who was born April 3, 1831, and died 
July 1, 1862 (killed at the Battle of Malvern Hill); he 
married, July 4, 1852, Emma H Taylor. 


Issue: 
1. Emma. 
2. Claudia, who was born Feb. 1, 1856. 


3. William Henry, who was born in 1858 and died in 
1915; he married, in 1882, Matilda Mary Poehler. 





i 
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Issue: 
(1). Claudia Clara. 
(2), William Henley, who married, in 1914, Marie 
B. Biklin. 
(3). Laura Sophie. 
(4). Emma Helen. 
(5). Theodore Poehler. 
(6). Virginia Maud. 


(21). Philip Pendleton, son of Nathaniel and Elizabeth (Clayton) 
Pendleton, was born in 1752 and died in 1802; he was Colonel (ap- 
pointed April 3, 1777) of the Berkeley County Militia during the Rev- 
olutionary War. He was also a Gentleman Justice of that county and 
one of the trustees of the town of Martinsburg in October, 1778.* 
In 1773 he married Agnes Patterson, daughter of Angus and Lydia 
(Chapline) Patterson. 


(22). I. 
II. 

III. 

IV. 


VI. 


VIL. 


VII. 


Issue: 


Philip Clayton, who married Sarah Boyd. 

James, who died without issue. 

William Henry, who died, unmarried, in 1830. 

Edmund, who was born in 1790 and died Aug. 12, 1823; 

he married, March 23, 1811, Serena Catherine Purnell. 

Issue: 

1. Isaac Purnell, who died without issue. 

2. Serena Catherine, who was born June 9, 1816, and 
died Sept. 2, 1889; she married, Feb. 21, 1837, her 
cousin, Adam Stephen Dandridge, Jr. (who was born 
Dec. 13, 1814, and died Jan. 4, 1894). 

Elizabeth, who was born in 1774 and died in 1822; 

she married, Nov. 19, 1791, David Hunter (1761-1829). 

They were grandparents of General David Hunter 

Strother (“Porte Crayon”). 

Anne Clayton, who was born in 1778 and died Sept. 13, 

1854; she married, Oct. 2, 1794, John Kennedy (1769- 

1836). Parents of John Pendleton Kennedy. 


Sarah, who was born June 18, 1785, and died March 13, 
1855; she married, Jan. 21, 1805, Adam Stephen Dan- 
dridge (1782-1821). 

Maria, who married, Nov. 18, 1813, John Rogers Cooke 
(1788-1854). They were parents of Philip Pendleton 
Cooke and John Esten Cooke. 





*From 1776 to 1777 and from 1785 to 1789 he represented Berkeley 
Co. in the House of Delegates. He was one of the first attorneys of 
that county (formed in 1772). 
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(22). Philip Clayton Pendleton, son of Philip and Agnes (Patter- 
son) Pendleton, was born Nov. 24, 1779, and died April 3, 1863; he 
was appointed by President John Quincy Adams, Federal Judge. In 
1816 he was one of the Commissioners of the University of Virginia. 
He represented Berkeley Co. in the House of Delegates from 1805 to 
1810.* He was a member of the Convention of 1829/30. He married, 
Nov. 25, 1813, Sarah Boyd (who was born March 29, 1797, and died 
July 16, 1868), daughter of General Elisha Boyd, of Berkeley Co., 
and his first wife, Mary Waggoner. 


Issue: 


I. Philip Clayton, who was born Aug. 29, 1814, and died 
Oct. 8, 1899; he married his cousin, Virginia Tutt (who 
was born Sept. 26, 1818, and died Dec. 23, 1895). 


Issue: 


1. Philip Clayton, who was born April 16, 1839; he mar- 
ried Mary Ogden. 

2. Edmund, who was born Nov. 27, 1840; he married 
Emily Young. 

3. Edward Gray, who was born Jan. 24, 1844; he mar- 
ried his cousin, Rebecca Tutt, daughter of Dr. Charles 
Pendleton and Rebecca (Leaming) Tutt, of Philadel- 
phia; s. p. 

4. Charles Mason, who was born Dec. 28, 1848. He 
changed his name to Mason Chichester Pendleton. 


II. Edmund Boyd, who was born Nov. 27, 1816, and died 
in 1880; he married Charlotte Ramsey Robinson (1819- 
1896), daughter of Alexander Robinson (1751-1845) by 
his second wife, Angelica Kauffman Peale (1775-1853), 
and granddaughter of Charles Willson Peale (1741-1827), 
the artist, by his first wife, Rachel Brewer (1744-1790), 
daughter of John Brewer, IV (1709-1754),+ by his wife, 
Eleanor Maccubin, daughter of Capt. William and Sarah 
(Westall) Maccubin and granddaughter of John Mac- 





* He was one of the early County Commissioners of Berkeley Co. 


+John Brewer, IV, was a son of John Brewer, III (1686-1730) 
(and his wife, Dinah, daughter of Ferdinando Battee and his wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Col. Thomas Hood), grandson of John Brewer, 
II (c. 1654-1694) [and his wife, Sarah, daughter of Col. Henry Ridgely 
(1625-1710) by his second wife, Sarah Warner, daughter of James 
Warner and Elizabeth Harris, his wife, and granddaughter of Wil- 
liam Harris and his wife, Elizabeth Lee] and great-grandson of John 
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cubin, Gent., who came to Maryland before 1660 and 
married Susan Howard, as his first wife. 


Issue: 


1. Alexander Robinson, who married Mrs. Sarah Golds- 
borough (Dandridge) Boyd, widow of Holmes Boyd 
and daughter of Philip Pendleton Dandridge and his 
first wife, Caroline Fitzhugh Goldsborough, and grand- 
daughter of Adam Stephen Dandridge (1782-1821) 
and his wife, Sarah Pendleton (1785-1855), daughter 
of Philip and Agnes (Patterson) Pendleton (q. v.). 

2. Philip Clayton, who was born in 1847 and died in 
1863. 


(23). III. Elisha Boyd, who married his cousin, Lucinda Mason 
Tutt. 


(23). Elisha Boyd Pendleton, son of Philip Clayton and Sarah 
(Boyd) Pendleton, was born Jan. 13, 1820, and died July 12, 1902; 
he married, Nov. 25, 1843, his cousin, Lucinda Mason Tutt (who was 
born Sept. 26, 1821, and died Aug. 14, 1887), sister of his brother’s 
wife and daughter of Charles Pendleton Tutt (1780-1832), who married, 
Feb. 14, 1806, Anne Mason Chichester (1789-1882), and grandson of 
Benjamin and Elizabeth (Pendleton) Tutt (supra). Benjamin Tutt 
was a son of James Tutt (d. 1790) of the Revolutionary War (Spot- 
sylvania County Militia) and his wife, Anne Brown. 


Issue: 

I. Charles Henry, who was born Jan. 21, 1845, and died 
July 13, 1914; he was a lieutenant-commander, U. S. 
Navy; he married, Dec. 8, 1870, Matilda Smith Backus 
(who was born Jan. 5, 1847, and died Jan. 25, 1877). 


Issue: 
1. John Chester Backus, who was born Sept. 26, 1871; 
he married Mildred Morris; s. p. 
2. Maria Lucinda, who was born June 30, 1875. 
II. Sallie, who married Eugene van Rennsalaer, of New 
York. 





Brewer, I (1620-1664), immigrant to Massachusetts, thence to Vir- 
ginia and finally to Maryland. The name of his wife is given as 
Elizabeth Heathcote. She died in 1668 in Maryland. Her will was 
dated March 6, 1667, and probated May 22, 1668. John Brewer, I, 
was a member of the House of Burgesses from Anne Arundel Co., 
Md., in 1661. Charles Willson Peale was a son of Charles Peale 
(1709-1750) and his wife, Margaret Trigg (1710-1791), both of Mary- 
land. 
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III. Nathaniel Spotswood Dandridge, who was born Nov. 9, 
1851, and died Jan. 11, 1931; he married, June 19, 1888, 
Agnes Kirkland Taylor (who was born Sept. 8, 1862, and 
died Nov. 21, 1907), daughter of Talbot Jones Taylor 
(who was born May 22, 1831, and died Jan. 19, 1879), 
who married, Oct. 21, 1852, Lavinia Kirkland (who was 
born March 22, 1829, and died May 24, 1886). N.S. D. 
Pendleton was a newspaper owner in Berkeley Springs, 
W. Va. (where he lived for more than 50 years.) His 
family papers and those of his brother, C. H. Pendleton, 
have furnished the compilers with much data. 


Issue: 
1. Elisha Boyd, who was born March 9, 1889, and died 
Aug. 4, 1901. 
2. Talbot Taylor, who was born Feb. 14, 1891; he mar- 
ried, Nov. 4, 1926, Frances Steele. 
Issue: 
(1). Ann Frances, who was born May 11, 1927. 
3. Eleanor Agnes, who was born Jan. 29, 1899; she mar- 
ried, Sept. 14, 1927, Hugh Campbell. 
4. James Blackstone Taylor, who was born Oct. 22, 1900. 


(24). Nathaniel Pendleton, Jr.. son of Nathaniel and Elizabeth 
(Clayton) Pendleton, was born in Culpeper Co., Va., in 1756, and died 
Oct. 20, 1821. (He was killed by being thrown from his gig in Hyde 
Park, N. Y.). He was a Minute Man of the Revolution, was cap- 
tured by the British and imprisoned; he served on the staff of General 
Nathaniel Greene, with the rank of major. He received the thanks of 
Congress for his gallantry at the Battle of Eutaw Springs. His mili- 
tary record is as follows: commissioned Ensign, Continental In- 
fantry, Jan. 1, 1776; First Lieutenant, 11th Va. Continental Infantry, 
July 23, 1776; Captain, March 13, 1777; taken prisoner at Fort Wash- 
ington, Nov. 16, 1776, and exchanged Oct. 18, 1780; transferred to 
the 3rd Va., Feb. 12, 1781; aide-de-Camp to General Greene, Nov. 
17, 1781, to close of the war. According to his statement he “entered 
into the Company of Captain Stevenson of Berkeley County, Va., 
in the month of June, 1775, and sent with that Company of Riflemen 
to Boston where we arrived in August following. I continued in 
the service and was appointed a Lieutenant in a Company of Rifle- 
men, Commanded by Captain Long, in Col. Stevenson’s Regiment 
of Riflemen, which Company was raised in Virginia, and I was 
taken prisoner by the Enemy at the Surrender of Fort Washington, 
and was made a Captain in the Continental Line, March, 1777, and 
immediately upon being exchanged I became an Aid de Camp to 
General Greene, in which capacity I served and received pay until 
November, 1783, when the Army was disbanded, which made the 
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whole period of my service in the Revolutionary Army Eight years 
and five months. Signed: Nath. Pendleton, New York, Dec. 10, 
1807.” There is another record of Nathaniel Pendleton preserved 
at the Virginia State Library which reads as follows: “I do certify 
upon my word of honor that I have served as an Officer in the 
Troops of the State of Virginia on Continental Establishment, from 
the 23rd of July, 1777, to the present time. Given under my hand at 
Richmond, July 18, 1783. Signed: N. Pendleton, Capt.” Whether 
they were the same person or father and son it is difficult to say. 
After the war Nathaniel Pendleton, Jr., became an original member 
of the Society of the Cincinnati in South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia 
and in New York, where he moved from Savannah. He was also a 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 1788. His home at Hyde 
Park, N. Y., was called “Placentia”. He was the second of Alexander 
Hamilton in the fatal duel with Aaron Burr. He was married in 
Savannah, Ga., Oct. 4, 1785, to Susan Bard, daughter of Dr. John 
Bard (who was born Feb. 1, 1716, and died April 1, 1799), and his 
wife, Susanna Valleau (who was born Oct. 14, 1720), daughter of 
Pierre and Magdalen Valleau, Huguenot refugees in New York. 


Issue: 

I. Edmund Henry, who was born in 1786 and died Feb. 
25, 1862; he was a member of the 22nd Congress from 
New York*; he married, Jan. 9, 1811, Frances Maria 
Jones, daughter of John Jones, of Jones Woods, New 
York City; s. p. 

II. John Bard, who was born in 1795 and died Feb. 2, 1830; 
s. p.t 

III. James M., who was born in 1799 and died in 1832. Both 
he and his brother, John Bard Pendleton, are buried in 
the graveyard at St. Marks’-in-the-Bouwerie, New York 
City. He married, Jan. 27, 1825, Margaret Jones, daugh- 
ter of Joshua Jones. 


Issue: 
1. James M. Jones. 


(25). IV. Nathaniel Greene, who married twice. 
V. Anna Pierce, who was born in 1796 and died Dec. 26, 
1883; she married, May 8, 1821, Archibald Rogers (1791- 
1850). 





*He was Judge of Dutchess Co., N. Y., from 1830 to 1840. 


+ Second Lieutenant, 7th U. S. Infantry, July 12, 1820; transferred 
to 2nd Infantry, June 1, 1821; promoted to First Lieutenant, Sept. 17, 


1828. 








» 
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Issue: 
Nathaniel Pendleton Rogers, who was born April 29, 
1822; he married, in 1847, Emily Moulton. 
Edmund Pendleton Rogers, who was born July 31, 
1827, and died Feb. 10, 1895; he married, May 24, 
1851, Virginia Holt Dummer. 
Philip Clayton Rogers, who was born Aug. 13, 1829. 
Susan Bard Rogers, who was born Nov. 4, 1834; she 
married Herman T. Livingston. 


(To be continued) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Tue Vestry Book or Stratton Major ParisH, KING AND QUEEN 
County, Vircinra, 1729-1783. Transcribed, annotated and indexed 
by C. G. Chamberlayne. Published by the Library Board of the 
Virginia State Library, Richmond, $5.00. 


Dr. Chamberlayne is performing invaluable service to all students of 
Virginia Colonial history by the publication of the Vestry Books of 
Colonial Parishes. This present volume is the fourth Vestry Book he 
has published, the others being Bristol Parish, Dinwiddie County, 1898; 
Christ Church Parish, Middlesex County, 1927; and Kingston Parish, 
Mathews County, in 1929. He gives in the introduction a list of thirteen 
Vestry Books and Parish Registers which have been published, and of 
thirty-five others known to be in existence still unpublished and con- 
sequently unavailable for general use. It is fortunate that the Virginia 
State Library has photostat copies of practically all these Colonial 
Church records and consequently their preservation is assured until such 
time as they can be made available for wider use by publication. 

The great value of the Vestry Books to the student of Virginia his- 
tory is the light they throw upon the life of the period. The Colonial 
Vestries, in addition to their duties connected with the building and 
care of Churches, selection and support of the minister and other 
Church officers, were responsible for the care of the poor, finding homes 
for orphaned and illegitimate children, processioning lands, and other 
similar duties. The study of a group of these Vestry Books revealing 
the similar and diverse conditions in different parishes is of profound 
interest as showing how the respective Vestries faced and tried to solve 
their problems. A study of different Vestry Books covering the Revo- 
lutionary period will show how the Virginia Church tried to meet and 
solve the terrific problem thrown upon the Vestries by the unexpected 
suddenness with which taxes for the support of the Church were taken 
away. The abolishment of these taxes in view of the condition of the 
times received undoubtedly the approval of the great majority of the 
Church people, but the question raised thereby of how to provide any 
salary for the minister after January 1, 1777, was one which bore heavily 
upon many Vestries. No one Vestry Book can give a clear picture of 
general conditions, but each one that is published increases the amount 
of material available for such a study. 

G. MacLaren Brypon. 


Tue Rucker FAMILY GENEALOGY, WITH THEIR ANCESTORS, DESCEND- 
ANTS AND CoNNECTIONS. Compiled by Sudie Rucker Wood from orig- 
inal records, letters and other material collected over a period of thirty 
years. Richmond, Va., Old Dominion Press, Inc. MCMXXXII; 
pp. xvi, 585, with several illustrations and a full index. 


This book is evidently the result of minute and careful research and is 
full of references and copies of deeds, wills, letters, etc. It gives the 
male and female descendants of Peter Rucker, who came to Virginia 
about the end of the seventeenth century and whose family lived first 
in Essex and later in Orange, etc. It also contains genealogies, more 
or less complete, or various allied families, a number of which have 
never before been printed. It can be recommended as-a thoroughly 
good piece of genealogical work. 
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